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MR. MILL ON VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


forward as he did the other night to advocate the claims 
of women to the franchise, he showed a courage from which we 
expected a much better case than he succeeded in making. The 
House of Commons received him with as much respect as he 
could have hoped; he had as fair a field as if he were writing 
in the Westminster Review, and yet he utterly failed to back 
his principle with as much of convincing reason as would place 
him even in a respectable minority. We must consider the 
weakness of the cause all the more remarkable for the remark- 
able power which failed to carry it through, and judged by such a 
standard Mr. Mill’s cause is very weak indeed. We are willing 
to deprecate that easy fun into which the question can be 
diverted, but we cannot altogether forget that the question 


_ strong effort was made to agitate the female franchise, and 
_ that the solicitations came from what Mr. Karslake christened 
R. MILL is a bold as well as a deep thinker, and in coming © 


which lends itself so temptingly and so obviously to a humorous — 
treatment, must be based upon something in itself repugnant to — 


serious consideration. Still there isa fashion in facetiousness as 


in everything else, and it has become so much the fashion to jest | 
at the claims and rights of women, when those claims and rights | 
appear to disturb the ordinary relations between the sexes, that | 


we ought to be cautious in receiving any argument against 
Mr. Mill charged with even such leaden jokes as the House 
is accustomed to take with “laughter.” We cannot, how- 
ever, forego that reductio ad absurdwm which no one can 


employ more readily than Mr. Mill when it suits his | 


purpose. He may endeavour to insist on a philosophic and 
calm disquisition, and on a precision and steadiness which 
will enable him to split hairs, but he cannot, and he 
failed to prevent his audience and the spectators from com- 
manding their own features where his performance assumed an 
unconsciously comical aspect. The reason why Mr. Mill, of all 
men in the House, should be promoter of the doctrine with 


which his name is now associated, is in itself a light upon his | 


views, and would enable us to make a point against him if it 
was not in some measure connected with his private career, 
and was consequently, in part, sacred from intrusion. Still we 
are at liberty to remark that Mr. Mill’s studious and absorbed 
life was not the best qualification for the office he undertook. 
We grant his practical, essentially practical, mode of dealing 
with his subjects, but. here was a subject which required mixing 
with a social world to an extent inconsistent with the nature of 
those studies in which Mr. Mill is so deservedly eminent. It 
was curious that the ladies’ champion should have been so 
little of what is termed a‘ ladies’ man,” and perhaps a more 
varied and general experience might have corrected the tran- 
scendental opinion of the sex which Mr. Mill, contrary to his 
opinions on other matters, would seem to entertain. 

The great fact which Mr. Mill could not get over, that the 
women of England did not want what he wanted for them, is 
to us a cogent and a snfficient ground, if there were no other, 
for not embarrassing the Constitution by the introduction of a 
new and an unnecessary element. This may not in the strict 
Sense be convincing, but it is potent and weighty with those 
who judge a question by the measure which we use in the most 
important affairs of the world. Mr. Mill may yet hold that he 
has argumentatively possession of the battle-ground, but the 
manner in which he has been left upon it should satisfy him 
that such an occupation is utterly worthless. We believe a 











the “female men,” while the objects of the movement virtually 
took no part in it whatever. We find that on the 7th June 
last Mr. Mill presented a petition to the House, and that the 
signatures to it were so unimportant and inconsiderable that 
the Westminster Review, in a clever article which followed the 
petition, was exceedingly shy and reticent upon the special fact 
which would impart the greatest gravity and importance to 
the document. The other night at a meeting during which Mr. 
Fawcett invited the ladies who were present to speak in their own 
cause, not one responded to his appeal. <A few score of old ladies 
and as many irrepressible spinsters afflicted with a taste for 
literature and for reading papers at Social Science junketings 
can no more be looked upon as typical of English women than 
the Conservative artisans who came express to Mr. Disraeli 
and begged of him to continue doing what he was at the very 
moment ashamed of and skulking from, can be regarded as 
representative of the working men interested in Reform. There 
may be found women capable of exercising a right to vote as cor- 
rectly and as gracefully as there are women to be found who can 
procure admission into the Society of Apothecaries, and who 
when there may bring credit upon that learned and distin- 
guished organization, but the circumstance does not demon- 
strate satisfactorily that English ladies are groaning under the 
deprivation of the franchise, or suffering from their exclusion 
from the calling which Miss Garrett has had the good fortune 
to attain. We expected that Mr. Mill would speak in the 
name of the whole womanhood of Britain, but he was obliged to 
content himself with what slight support he could get from his 
immediate intellectual following. The truth is that we are as 
yet behind Mr, Mill on this enfranchisement. We cannot over- 
come a prejudice in favour of preserving, as far as we can, the 
little domesticity which modern habits have left us in the other 
sex. We find that they themselves are not only satisfied, but 
perfectly content to keep out of politics, and out of the 
unseemly anomalies which would accompany their introduction 
into politics. Mr. Karslake put the matter in a homely but 
intelligent way when he represented honourable members dis- 
cussing the now obsolete compounder with their wives. We 
do not know which would be the most distracting and uncom- 
fortable wife, the woman who could understand that mystery 
and talk of it, or the woman who could not understand it and 
who would consequently talk of it all the more. Mr. Mill 
really appeared to have done what Mr. Karslake charged him 
with, “ confounded the distinction between women and men.” 
It may be an instinct, a mere prejudice, a superstition, or a 
knowledge derived from overwhelming data, but the existence 
of a distinction is more than suspected by the majority of the 
sex which now sits in the House of Commons. - A belief in 
such a distinction also probably lies at the root of the argu- 
ment against the enfranchisement of ladies and the substitu- 
tion of a generic term in the Reform Bill for one which restricts 
the voting clause. The Westminster article which we before 
quoted brings forward Lord Somers to help its case, and 
speaks of the injustice of withholding a privilege “for merely 
natural reasons, such as difference of sex.” To us this natural 
reason and difference seems as nearly as possible a conclusive 
reason; but there are plenty of others to chose from. 
What will our readers think when we tell them that 
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the advocates for this enfranchisement suggest “ drainage 
and all municipal legislation” as questions which women 
are to include “ in their specially feminine province”? If we 
turn toa recent work published on this subject we find even 
stranger districts indicated as working grounds for the dis- 
enthralled females. Seduction and prostitution are spoken of 
as two great evils of our time which under the new system 
would be indubitably mitigated. We need do no more than 
print these words to refute the fallacy and the want of tact 
exhibited in the use of them. There is more to the same effect. 
We are treated in honest open language to the most disagree- 
able crimes and their disagreeable consequences, and it is implied 
that until women vote the laws of bastardy will remain unjust 
and one-sided. Now these are all noble and healthy considera- 
tions, no doubt, for strong philosophic stomachs, but we do not 
want our mothers, daughters, and sisters to ventilate and study 
them in order to vote for a gentleman who has correct opinions 
on such matters. Suppose a franchise is given to women and 
an agitation is started by some ambitious female, what civil 
war ever caused more dire confusion than will arise at the 
various hustings during the contest between the “ female man ” 
and the candidate of opposite tendencies ? 

To drop the levity to which one almost unwittingly drifts, 
we acknowledge to the fullest extent that there is room in this 
country for the social amelioration of women, that our plan of 
educating them is vicious and degrading, that we ought to 
open more avenues of employment to them, and that in some 
respects we should abate those matrimonial proprietary rights 
which, especially amongst the lower classes, so frequently lead 








to various scandals and abominations. But Mr. Mill would | 


begin at the wrong end. We may be assured that if there 
ever was such a thing as a sound prejudice, the prejudice 
against a franchise for women in England isa sound one. We 
hope that Mr. Mill’s want of success will set the matter at rest 
for some time. Where he broke down we do not know who is 
likely to make a better fight. His intention was so worthy, 
and his theory was derived from a cause so creditable to him, 
that it is impossible not to express a regret for a discomfiture 
so complete and so irretrievable. We sincerely hope that we 
are done with starved-looking petitions and wild “female men” 
pamphlets. Exceptionally clever and talented women there 
are, no doubt, who are fully capable of entering into politics, 
and who are willing and ambitious enough to display them- 
selves in a voting-booth, and to take a part in all the excite- 
ments of a contest; but until the ladies themselves express a 
much greater anxiety than they have done to possess a fran- 
chise, and until they can put a stronger brief into the hands 
of their special pleaders, we feel ourselves justified in assuming 
that we are not only right in refusing it to them, but that our 
refusal is impartial, reasonable, and warranted by all the 
circumstances of the case. 








THE EXIT OF THE COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDER. 


Arter many startling vicissitudes of fortune, the compound 
householder has at last been improved off the face of the earth. 
For some weary weeks the mind of Parliament and the country 
has been vexed by him. More than one subtle scheme has been 
devised for the purpose of bringing him on or keeping him off 
the registers. Two great party divisions have been taken on 
the position he was to occupy under the Act which is in process 
of legislative incubation. And at last, after all this bother, 
turmoil, and waste of time, a short amendment, introduced by 
an obscure member in a thin House, and adopted with scarcely 
any discussion worth mentioning, has settled this prolonged and 
complicated controversy, and reconciled the contending dis- 
putants by the very simple method of removing the cause of 
quarrel. Whatever satisfaction we may feel at the result, it is 
impossible to regard with any approbation the process by which 
we have reached it. Household suffrage is a good thing in 
itself, but it is not good that the House of Commons should 
have stumbled blindfold upon it. That is, however, the only 
way in which we can describe the process by which the Bill of the 
Government has assumed its present form. It is all very well 
for Mr. Disraeli to say that the principle of the Bill is un- 
touched, because “ personal rating” is retained; but none except 
those who are slaves to words can be the dupes of such an 
assertion. ‘“‘ Personal rating” means one thing when it was 
accompanied by restrictions excluding nearly every house- 
holder below £10 in all but 29 boroughs, and when it was 
clogged with the dual vote and the two years’ residence; and 
it means another and a very different thing when it is made 
the medium of throwing open the franchise in every borough 
to all householders whose poverty does not exempt them from 


———————= 
the.payment of local imposts. We have no hesitation or mi 
givingvas to the wisdom of the step which has been tak “4 
but it is clear that Parliament has been induced to take it be 
clever manoeuvring, by astute strategy, by a sense of its o é 
helplessness, and at the very last moment by the threat of 
renewed agitation, rather than from deliberate conviction and 
a real conversion to popular principles. Mr. Disraeli is entitled 
to full credit for the marvellous dexterity with which he hag 
kept his own followers in hand while he has at the same 
time disorganized the Opposition; but then he is justly open 
to the reproach of exhibiting Parliament in a light which 
is calculated to lower its authority and diminish material] 
the value of the “ splendid concession ” which he has induoall 
it to make. It is notorious that the House of Commons ig 
going to sanction a franchise from which an immense majority 
of the members on both sides would have shrunk had it been 
proposed to them point-blank; and although the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may consider that circumstance of slight 
importance, and may even exult, in his cynical way, over the 
adroit devices by which he has half-wheedled, half-compelled 
them to swallow the nauseous dose, we must for our own part 
say frankly that we should have greatly preferred to see them 
adopt a franchise in itself less liberal and less desirable, if this 
had been done voluntarily and deliberately. That the House 
of Commons should be held in respect by the people is more 
important than the precise figure of a franchise; and it is cer. 
tainly difficult to see how that respect can be given to an 
assembly which has “ drifted” so conspicuously and so help. 
lessly on the very subject upon which it imperatively behoved 
them to have clear views and a definite purpose. Nothing can 
be more characteristic of the two men than the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli have respectively dealt with 
this question of the borough franchise. While the former was 
willing to make a considerable sacrifice of his own opinions, 
and to peril his influence with the party which he leads, in 
order to advocate a measure which the House, or at any 
rate the majority of it, might adopt without compromising 
their sincerity, the latter has, without scruple or hesita- 
tion, sacrificed the character of Parliament to the para- 
mount object of maintaining a Conservative Government in 
office. The former may have failed, and the latter may be 
successful for the present, but temporary triamph is no test 


_ of true statesmanship. Mr. Disraeli assures us that household 


suffrage, pure and simple, was the first love of the Government, 
and that they were only deterred from proposing it, in the 


_ first instance, by fear of the Opposition. But there are limits 


to human credulity. Most people will incline to the opinion 
that they have been steadily impelled in this direction by the 
firmness and the determination of the Liberal leader. Although 
Mr. Gladstone may have failed to effect his object by the 


_ particular measures which he adopted, his exertions have not 
| been thrown away. Had it not been for his resolution, and for 
_ the tenacity with which, under great difficulties, he has main- 
_ tained an opposition to an essentially dishonest and tricky 


measure, we are quite sure that Mr. Disraeli would never have 
voluntarily made his present concession, and that it would not 
have been extorted from him by the persuasive eloquence of the 
Tea-room party. 

Apart from the personal merits of statesmen or parties, the 
adoption by the House of Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment is to us 
a source of unmingled satisfaction. The abolition of composition 
for rates in all Parliamentary boroughs may possibly occasion 
some little inconvenience to rate-collectors, and may involve 
some loss to small property owners. But we cannot see that 
either of these classes has any considerable claim on our sym- 
pathy; and although we do not go quite so far as Mr. Henley, 
who considers compounding “ an invention of Old Nick,” we are 
equally insensible to the attractions which this arrangement 
seems to possess for Mr. Gladstone. The right hon. gentleman 
spoke with regret of the sacrifice of an economical advantage 
in exchange for a@ political gain; but to us the sacrifice seems 
so small, while the gain is so considerable, that we can hardly 
weigh them one against the other. By the suffrage as it will 
now stand, a measure of enfranchisement will be given to the 
people far wider than the most sanguine Reformer ventured to 
hope for; and, at the same time, that enfranchisement will be 
based on an intelligible principle which will probably secure ? 
permanence for a prolonged period. To the present plan none 
of the objections apply which we have so often urged against the 
Bill of the Government in its former shape. The local bodies 
will no longer be invested with the power of enfranchising oF yok 
enfranchising the poorer classes. The unequal enfranchisene 
of voters in some boroughs as compared with others will 
totally done away with. Landlords and tenants will n0 


longer be placed in a position of antagonism by the 
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infliction of a “ fine” either on the one or the other. The vote 
will be obtained by every householder as a matter of course; 
and, instead of having to take trouble to obtain it, he will have 
to take trouble to divest himself of it. In combination with 
the lodger franchise, it will admit to the rights of citizenship 
almost every man who is at all fitted to discharge its duties. 
On the other hand, we see no reason to doubt that, by the term 
of residence which will be exacted as a qualification, and by the 
condition of the payment of rates, that “ residuum” whose 
company within the pale of the constitution no one desires 
will be quite effectually excluded. But although we certainly 
do not desire the enfranchisement of these people, we should 
be sorry to see even the poorest class of householders directly 
disenfranchised by any provision like that proposed by Mr. 
Poulett Scrope. ‘To exempt all persons rated below a certain 
sum from the payment of local imposts, and to do this as part 
of a measure which makes such payment the condition of 
possessing the suffrage, would be neither more nor less than 
drawing a hard and fast line in a somewhat new, but not less 
offensive form. After the discussions of the present session, the 


maintenance of any such a line is nothing short of an im- | 


possibility, and that being the case, it is obviously the wiser course 
to leave it in the power of every man to come on the register 
by the regular payment of rates. There need be no fear that 
the poorer and more dependent class of voters will, as a rule, 
be only too glad to purchase exemption from rating—on the 
ground of poverty—at the expense of their votes. In that 
way the register will be purified by a self-acting process. 
Having at last gained a good and liberal borough franchise, 
it will now become the duty of the Liberal party to 
defend it firmly, not so much against direct, as against 
indirect, attacks. A Conservative evening contemporary, 
which professes to communicate to us the views of the 


of the franchise consequent upon the adoption of Mr. Hodg- 
kinson’s amendment will necessitate Conservative compen- 
sations in some other directions. Two of those compen- 
sations, it is suggested, may be found in the raising of the 
county franchise, and in altering the redistribution part of the 
Bill, so as to give increased representation to the agricultural 
and territorial interests. It is not improbable that some such 
scheme may have occurred to Mr. Disraeli, and that, whether 





MEXICO. 


Amoné all the difficulties and disappointments which beset 
the political career of Napoleon III., there remains to him at 
the present time one consolation—the memory of one imminent 
peril hardly averted, of one skilful escape from untenable 
ground. However dangerously the public mind of France may 
be excited by the aggrandisement of Germany and Italy, there 
has yet been no direct rebuff given to the grande nation, and 
diplomacy has delicately gilded the pill of enforced quiescence. 
But the other grievance with which the Opposition ceaselessly 
taunt the Imperial Government, the abandonment of the wild 
design of erecting in the Western Continent a Latin monarchy, 
propped by French bayonets, may be regarded in the light of 
a clever retreat, strategically all but as meritorious as a victory. 
The evacuation of Mexico by the troops under the command of 
Marshal Bazaine was certainly a reculade; but it saved the 
honour of the French flag and the Bonaparte dynasty. 
Maximilian—weak, well-intentioned, and wholly at the beck of 
clerical advisers; a man fitter to play the brilliant part of a 
European puppet-king than the stern game of civilizing autocrat 
in the chaos of Spanish America—with rashness unexpected 
and misplaced, chose to dare his fate alone. Subsequent 
events have proved how wise and timely was Napoleon’s policy 
of retreat, though purchased with some loss of prestige. Since 
the commencement of the new year it has been apparent that 
no European force could avail to master the various elements 
of anarchy and rebellion which were seething throughout the 
Mexican territory; and the news which has arrived within the 
present week from the United States merely confirms circum- 
stantially the foregone conclusion of every political reader. 


_ The bald statement transmitted some three weeks ago by the 
| Atlantic Cable that Queretaro, the last stronghold of the shat- 
Government, has already intimated that the large extension | 


tered Imperialist party, had fallen after a severe siege; that the 
Emperor had disappeared, and that his adherents nowhere 
maintained any longer an effective resistance, has been uncon- 
tradicted by other and fuller information. Such details indeed 
as have been received represent the disaster of the unfortunate 
Habsburg prince as of the most fatal and mysterious a 


character. 


he does or does not believe in its practicability, he is at the | 


present moment dangling it before the eyes of the enraged 
Conservatives as a means of reconciling them to the hard fate 
which has converted them into Radical Reformers. But of 
course anything of the kind is not only in itself perfectly 
inadmissible, but it is quite inconsistent with the principles 
upon which Parliament and the Government are dealing with 


When the French quitted Vera Cruz, it was expected that 
Maximilian would either accompany them or speedily follow; 
but with the obstinacy and courage of his race, he resolved to 
fight for power as a partisan chief where he could not reign as 
undisputed sovereign. He soon found, however, that the 
vaunted attachment of the higher and moneyed classes to his 


| person and his rule was the merest myth; that on the with- 
| drawal of his foreign champions he could claim no adherents 


the question of Reform in the present session. Last year, | 


when we were all disputing over statistics, balancing classes, 
and worrying ourselves to death about prospective “ swamp- 
ing” of interests, it would have been quite open to any 
one to argue that an extension of the suffrage in one 
direction must be met by a curtailment of popular influence 


in another. But, as Mr. Lowe very truly remarked the other | 


night, we have discarded all the theories which occa- 
sioned so much perplexity a few months ago. We have 


gone in for the enfranchisement, without regard to number | 
or class, of all who are qualified for a vote. And ‘that being | 
the case, it is obviously impossible to listen to any plea | 
on the part of the Government, or of the party behind | 


them, for “ compensation” in respect of the extinction of the 
compound householder. In point of fact, all sound Liberals 
will be inclined to use what has happened as an argument for 
an extension of the county franchise to a somewhat greater 
extent than we contemplated at the commencement of the 
session. It is so obviously absurd to give the vote to every 
ratepayer in a borough, and to refuse it in a county to any 
man who is not assessed on a rental of £15, that we may fairly 
assume the House will not, in its present liberal mood, decline 
to reduce the latter qualification by at least one-third. How- 
ever that may be, it is the plain duty of every Liberal to be 
ready to defend what we have gained against encroachment, 


from whatever quarter. Even the malcontents of the Tea-room, | 


and those who deserted us on the last division, should be at 
one with the main body of the party on this point. There is 
at last a reasonable hope of converting the Government Bill 
into a sound and honest measure; but it will not do for us to 
forget that Reform is still in the hands of its enemies, and not 
of its friends. It would be a great mistake to place any con- 
fidence in Mr. Disraeli’s fature proceedings because he has just 
arrived by a series of “strategic movements” at household 
suffrage. We cannot forget the Serbonian bog in which he 
would have landed us if he could have had his own way. 


except the few desperate men who had been too bitterly hostile 
to the Juarist faction to hope for any mercy on the restoration 
of the Republican Government. The unlucky Emperor might 
at various periods have come to terms with his enemies, if he 
had not insisted on the extension of pardon to his followers; 
but the latter boon was sternly refused by Juarez and his party, 
and nothing was left but to fight out the weary, hopeless battle. 
At the same time, so violent was the language of some among 
the Republicans against the fallen monarch, that the Govern- 
ment at Washington, fearing that Maximilian’s capture would 
be but the prelude to his murder, urged upon Juarez the request 
that the ordinary rights of a prisoner of war should not be 
denied to the Imperial victim. Under the shadow of an over- 
whelming personal grief, Maximilian began to yield to his 
adversaries, who closed around him with superior numbers. He 


shut himself up, as we have said, in the fortified town of 


Queretaro, which was at last surrendered to the Republican 
forces by the distressed and diminished garrison. When the 
gates were opened, the Emperor was nowhere to be found. He 
had either been privately made away with, or had escaped for 
a time from the hands of his foes. A romantic interest of the 
highest order is thus attached to the fate of this most unfortu- 
nate monarch, and every item of intelligence from the United 
States is watched with eager anxiety for some gleam of light 
with respect to his incomprehensible disappearance. A con- 
firmation of the fears which are felt about his safety would cause 
much pain and sorrow throughout Europe; for Maximilian, 
though no statesman, was kindly, and according to his lights 
liberal. He did what he could to mitigate the rancour of his 
own party while in power, and deserves that mercy himself 
which he never willingly refused. 

It need scarcely be said that the fall of Maximilian, whether 
he be dead, or in exile, or a prisoner, does little to settle the 
perplexed problems of Mexican politics. It is but the removal 
of one pawn, of late a very insignificant one, from the compli- 
cated chess-board on which so wild and erratic a game has been 


played since the Declaration of Independence ix 1822, The 
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old elements of discord remain—jealousies between clericals and 
liberals, between whites and Indians and half-bloods, ancient 
feuds with their long legacies of hate, and among all parties a 
moral paralysis, a keen, unscrupulous passion to divide the 
plunder of the State. Not that we can condemn Mexican 
anarchy as an inexcusable crime, any more than Polish or 
Candiote rebellions. It is the fatal, inevitable offspring of 
centuries of misgovernment and cruel tyranny, followed by a 
spasmodic period cf confusion and rapine. It is vain to hope 
mach from any of the chiefs or factions that are preparing to 
fight for supremacy over the ruins of Maximilian’s throne. 
Juarez we believe to have been originally honest and able— 
singularly so among Mexican politicians,—but his followers have 
been demoralized and excited to violence by the unhappy 
results of the European intervention, and he has himself, in all 
probability, not escaped the contagion. The régime which was 
supported by such men as Miramon, Marquez, and Mejia, did 
not do much to humanize the character of civil war in Mexico, 
and we must feel rather pained than surprised at the horrible 
tales of cruelty which are told, truly or falsely, of the guerilla 
bands of the “ Liberals.” It would appear, however, that the 
animosity of the dominant party is no longer directed solely 
against the clerical supporters of Maximilian ; the factions have 
begun internecine strife. While Juarez is still nominally the 
head of the Independent party, and has at his command a con- 
siderable force, General Ortega, who is at the head of the 
Liberals in the province of San Luis Potosi, has occupied the 
important town of Tampico, and, setting his chief’s authority 
openly at defiance, has despatched troops to take possession of 
Matamoras. Gencral Porfirio Diaz, whose barbarous execution 
of the Imperialist officers, lately captured by him at Puebla, 
stamp him as a savage, is in the city of Mexico itself, and 
though he has yet made no revelation of his intentions, is 
shrewdly conjectured to be preparing a coup d'état in his own 
interest. Marquez is the only Imperialist chief who still holds 
his ground against the enemy—for Miramon is believed to be 
dead,—and he hovers among the mountains, with little hope of 
effecting anything, even against divided foes. 

In this chaotic state the most fertile country in the New 
World remains a striking testimony to the soundness of the 
theory, worked ont by Mr. Buckle with such clear, ruthless 
logic, that any land which produced food in abundance, and 
without much labour, will become populous, and the seat of an 
early imperfect civilization. In such a country there must 
take place a very large accumulation and a very unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, followed by the rule of an oligarchy or 
despotism, which, sooner or later, must culminate in anarchy 
and disaster. It seems strange, and, as it were, an irony of 
Nature, that a higher and happier destiny should be linked to 
the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts than to the gorgeous 
Tierra Caliente; \ut this is the philosophical conclusion. 
What then remains but that the higher order should step in 
to complete and rectify the lower ? ‘To this the late events in 
Mexico seem plainly tending, and it can be safely predicted 
that American intervention will become very shortly a political 
necessity. Not that we believe there is any desire in the 
United States to seize the neighbouring republic, ample and 
rich though its territory may be. Like ourselves, the Ameri- 
cans have had their eyes opened to the inutility and perplexities 
of large extensions of dominion, and with the civil war the 
acquisitive spirit which characterized the slave power has 
been extinguished. At this moment there is considerable 
doubt whether the bargain for Russian America will be ratified 
by the nation, and there never wa3 less trace, even in the 
‘buncombe ” of political adventurers, of a desire to annex any 
part of the British provinces. But for all this it is difficult in 
any case—in the case of the United States almost impossible— 
for a civilized nation to resist the temptation of restoring order 
in “an anarchy upon its borders.” Sooner or later the Cabinet 
at Washington will be compelled to take the same step as 
that for which it reviled the Imperial Government of France, 
and the rich land of Anahuac, with all its dubious gifts of good 
and evil, will become part of that great republic to which we 
look with ignorant fear or more ignorant admiration. 














THE ORACLE OF ST. STEPHEN’S. 


AwnoTHEeR note has been sounded by the cre: fe 
the British Constitution. Once more ve ot ier 
from sinful democracies the probable story of our decline. 
And once more we are warned that whatsoever evils ultimately 
afflict us as the punishment of extending the franchise, we 
must not blame Mr. Lowe. He has over and over Sakti 
raised his sonorous voice to woo us from the shoals towards 





ee 


which we are mercilessly drifting. His choice metaphors and 
epigramatic appeals have bloomed from a deep and yearning 
consciousness which we do ill to slight. All his learning 
astuteness, and oratory have been brought to bear on Parlia. 
ment to induce it to number its favoured days, so that it ma 

apply its heart unto wisdom. In the morning of life why 
should it long for and court death? Why should it prepare 
the way for that ugly rush that will inevitably and ere long 
lay waste all that is comely and traditional in the country ? 
The rhetorical wail of the prophet of misfortune rends our 
breast, and there is a tearful stress in the magnanimity with 
which he despises selfish ends, and stands alone the shield and 
buckler of a fallen cause. Doubtless the memory of this 
protest and the brilliant terseness of the language in which it 
is couched will be remembered with pride, even by those who 
in due time will exercise the rights of citizenship to the 
advantage of the Constitution, and to the dismay of Jeremiahs, 
As it is, Mr. Lowe stands in bold relief. In the anguish and 
bitterness of his soul he cannot restrain his eloquent speech, 
Two hours are nothing in the sight of a patriot. He con- 
sequently interposes, just when the death of the compound house- 
holder is finally recorded, and with the bewildering emphasis of a 
Meg Merrilees he considerately pronounces the impending—but 
avertable—ruin of the nation. Who can grudge him the breath- 
less attention of the Commons, and the space he occupies 
in the Times ? This is buta trifling meed of honour to award a 
prophet, even in his own country. For it is not given to every 
one to foretell with certainty and precision the fate of empires. 
The value of political prediction is beyond appreciation, and 
the exceptional importance of keeping a prophet baffles all 
attempts at estimation. Yet it is unfortunately the hapless 
condition of all seers that their prescience can only be tested 
in the future, so that their vaticinal wares must be taken on 
trust. Mr. Lowe is not favoured above his kind and kidney, 
He has even to resort to the fallible expedient of using what 
pays or tells best. That prophecies of a tentative nature are 
always viewed with suspicion is not unknown to the Imlac of 
Calne. He therefore minces not, but details with the conscious 
veracity of a prophet what will in every particular occur. 
Hence there is not through all his dismal forebodings even one 
flickering gleam of hope. Our only salvation is in standing 
still and admiring the splendid excellence of all that surrounds 
us. But if we persist in our desire to encourage a large 
enfranchisement our sun then sets, and the glory of Britain 
is extinguished for ever. Hitherto the prophet was but par- 
tially inspired, and he foresaw the portentous overthrow of 
parties as the catastrophe of a Reform Act. Now he has 
risen to fuller and more daring vigour in his profession. There 
is no alternative left. Not only party, but the country will fall 
amid the wreck of suffrage and the crash of householders. 

To turn from the augur to the politician is not a whit less 
interesting. It is no good in being a prophet unless one has 
got something striking to say,and has a happy knack of saying 
it. Asa rule, the prophet must be unpopular, however wise in 
his generation. Contented people are not often alive to the 
imminence of evil, and do not usually flatter the person who 
conjures them to flee from the wrath to come. The oracular 
politician accordingly makes up his mind for a snubbing. He 
fortifies himself by adopting strange notions or common-place 
subjects, and by wildly insisting that he is right, in and out of 
season. He thus evinces a weakness for the unpopular side of 
things, and takes decried measures under his wing. Mr. 
Lowe’s heterodox view of local examinations was not the first 
instance of his heaven-born isolation, nor will the Reform 
question furnish the last. He is indeed nothing if not peculiar. 
And to reach this he has mounted a lofty-enough platform. 
Few men would dare to treat the House of Commons in its 
hours of business to fancy flights of constitutionalism, but of 
the scant number Mr. Lowe is the chief and boldest. Con- 
viction is his pretence, oratory is no doubt his embellished pal- 
liation. He has no faith in aught that does not reveal settled 
immovable opinion and inflexibility of purpose. Far from 
being a trimmer, he has not a particle of come and go in his 


| disposition. He is vehement and even bigoted in his con- 


sistency. Such a thing as expediency in politics, or anything 
else, should, he avers, be execrated ; for expediency is foreign to 
principle, and compromise is the besetting sin of the weak 
and the vacillating. In a moment of forgetfulness, it 18 
true, he may be led to admit that although he cannot 


‘see it himself, there may, after all, be some reason for 


interfering with the present representation of the people. 
But this is only for a moment. He recants on the first oppor 
tunity, although his resipiscence avails not.. For, somehow the 
impression begins to gain gronnd that nothing save ambition 
and opposition can po:silly be sincere under such circumstances. 


May 
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He is a type of the bold outlaw in politics. In emulating the 
great statesman whose sentiments he echoes, whose eloquence 
he euulates, and whose unimpressive delivery of speech he 
‘nherits, he has gone a league too far. He is but a second- 
hand copy of Burke. The wickedness of the French Revolution 
renclied Burke, and led him to forswear the party with whom 
he commonly acted. The sorrows of Australian squatters 
have melted the hard heart of the stern Mr. Lowe. The sight 
of a drunken Wiltshire labourer has struck him dumb, because 
*t has disclosed to him the venality of his poorer countrymen ; 
and the extortion of a provincial tradesmen has opened his 
eyes to the gravity of intrusting concerns of state to people so 
notoriously dishonest. 
ct 


And is it for these men that the 

mforts of Calne and its kindred snug boroughs are to be 
abjuredP Verily, not. Mr. Lowe is consequently ready to 
raise the standard of revolt. He does raise it, whether in the 
face of Whigs or Tories. Nevertheless, few rally round him. 


He is not, after all his gigantic efforts, the head of a clan; 





he is merely the seneschal of a cave. The numbers who 
join him are in every sense inconsiderable, and their | 
disposition is mutinous. Last year, for obvious reasons, 


he was on a better road to success: this year he feels 
and avows that he is playing solitaire. In the face of 
appalling odds a discreet man would have remained silent. 
Bat it is an old trick even in vestries to stand apart for 
reputation’s sake. The public now and then believe that even 
vestryman who enters a protest has some sincerity, or at 


a 

least a misleading show of it, in his conduct. Yet even the 

public are now aware that Mr. Lowe is perhaps more anxious 

to be considered an orator than to preserve his ideal constitu- 
i. There is only one other pretext which seemingly sanctions 


xtraordinary behaviour. He may aspire to lead a party. 
t we doubt it. There is a difference between playing 

.el for a purpose, and playing the part for none. To head 
»veneral body of malcontents on all occasions would be no 
asy job. Besides, it would give rise to such disagreeable nick- 
Fancy the scholastic and eloquent Mr. Lowe descending 
o posterity as the consistent and responsible oracle of the 
‘ihilists! Let him be wise in time, and save his name from 
ic reproach of distinguishing one who simply opposed for 
sition sake, and spoke only because he liked to talk. 
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METROPOLITAN CRIME. 


'noven London is not England, it is a matter of the deepest 
interest to observe all the facts and figures that throw light on 
the moral and social condition of the metropolis. All kinds 
of crime are seen acting there in their greatest intensity; all 
forms of temptation to crime exist there in their greatest variety, 
enhanced by the influence of closely-crowded multitudes; the 
machinery for detection, moreover, is exercised by the London 
police with an effectiveness and certainty unattainable in the 
same degree elsewhere. We have just seen the returns for the 
year 1866 that are issued from the Metropolitan Police-office 
in Whitehall, and though they do not give much ground for 
self-flattery as to the moral progress of the capital, they supply 
an admirably-digested catalogue of facts casting valuable light 
on questions of the deepest moment to moralists, philosophers, 
and politicians. The year 1866 was not perhaps of a character 
to lead us to expect any diminution in the criminal returns. 
True, it was not marked by so serious a combination of political, 
agricultural, and commercial troubles as the years 1846, 1847, 
1848, when the number of commitments for trial reached a 
higher point than has ever been attained before or since. But 


in the high price of provisions caused by the cattle plague and | by young persons between twenty and twenty-five years old; 


an indifferent harvest, in the stagnation of trade and employ- 
ment consequent on the commercial failures, in the general 
state of feverishness and alarm that pervaded the money-world, 
not relieved by the dull, chill skies of a rainy summer and 


home, the year 1866 did not afford many elements of hope that 
its criminal list would be more favourable than that of its 
Successors generally. However, in spite of drawbacks, the 
total sum of commitments for trial within the Metropolitan 
Police District was only 4,103 in 1866, against 3,756 in 1865; 








cation, and, as one had hoped, diminishing intoxication. We 
were not prepared to find that commitments for offences against 
the person, mainly with violence, had risen in the last quin- 
quennial period, 1862-1866, to 2,414, as compared with 1,292, 
the total in the five years between 1857 and 1861. Similarly 
on the charge of cutting and wounding with murderous intent, 
no less than 112 persons were committed for trial in 1866, and 
only 44 in 1861. Under the head of manslaughter we find the 
16 commitments of 1861 swollen to the formidable number of 
45 in 1866, an increase which the growth of population will go 
but a very little way to account for. It is just the same with 
common assaults and attacks on the police, which in the last 
five years reached the amount of 1,095 cases brought before 
sessions, there having been only 502 in the preceding lustrum. 
Happily, the same proportionate increase does nct extend to 
offences against property perpetrated with violence, the com- 
mitments on this head within the last half of the decade being, 
as compared with the first half, little more than the increase of 
population might lead us to expect. But, as we said in the 
beginning, these returns do not afford grounds for self- 
gratulation on the progress of softened manners and ameliorated 
habits. When we find that last year there were in the metro- 
polis no less than 8,732 persons taken into custody for 
drunkenness alone, to say nothing of the 9,651 apprehended 
for being disorderly as well as inebriated, this, one would 
think, was slur enough on our metropolitan civilization; but 
when it appears that the numbers are pretty evenly distri- 
buted between males and females, the former exceeding the latter 
only by 162, we obtain an idea of degradation among women 
in London such as we are convinced does not exist in any 
other European capital, and which does unquestionably call for 
some more prompt and effective measures than have yet been 
employed to counteract and diminish such a great and increas- 
ing evil. 

We will only touch on one other criminal offence, partly 
because the frequency of it in most large capitals, but 
particularly in London or Paris, is notorious—and partly 
because statisticians have made a great point of the uni- 
formity presented by what is apparently the most capricious 
of crimes; we speak of the attempts, more or less desperate, to 
commit suicide. Now, although it is remarkable that of the 
298 persons taken into custody last year on this charge, not 
one was committed for trial, we must not be led thereby to 
suppose that any diminution has taken place in the frequency 
or seriousness of attempts at self-destruction. We, ourselves, 
had hoped it might be so, until, on turning to the comparative: 
table of these returns, we found that the figures pointed to 
just the opposite conclusion. It appears that the number of 
commitments on this head have, within the last five years, 
increased all but threefold of those that took place between 1857 
and 1861; in the latter half of the decade there have been 
thirty-five persons committed on this charge as against only 
twelve in the first half, by far the greater number being, as 
might be expected, females. We believe it is calculated that 
in London, on an average, 240 persons annually commit self- 
murder, and when to these we add the number of persons taken 
into custody for unsuccessful attempts at suicide, amounting 
in 1866 to 298, a gloomy picture presents itself of the depth of 
silent misery that, almost beyond the reach of alleviation, hides 
itself in the bosom of an unkind civilization, until it can endure 
the burthen of life no longer. 

We pass from the nature of the registered offences to what 
may fairly be gathered respecting the circumstances, character, 
and condition of the offenders themselves. As regards age, no 
one will be surprised to find that most crimes are committed 


the particular form of evil dominant in each might, apart 
from experience, be supposed to culminate and express itself in 
act at that period of life. Nor do we learn now for the first 


| time that by far the greater number of criminals are persons 
tempestuous autumn, with war abroad and unsettled politics at | 


without any trade, calling, or occupation ; the natural develop- 


_ ment of the idler and the vagrant into the criminal is too well 


and in the actual number of those taken into custody there was | 


in 1866 a decrease amounting to no less than 4,400; while, 


8 iin, in 1865 there were 3,099 persons convicted and sentenced ; 
n is66 > ; 
the number of these amounted to 3,188, of whom 2,492 


Were ms LO ek 
vere males and 696 females. 
As to the P 
al ° the nature of the offences committed, we confess to a 
, ucholy surprise that our civilization appears from these 


se oo far as the metropolis is concerned, to be in some 
ce ect * ¢ . - . . 
Pects rather declining than advancing with increasing edu- 


known to need confirmation or illustration. A more interesting 
point brought out in these returns is the classification of those 
criminals who have a definite occupation, according to the 
business they exercised before becoming amenable to the law. 
We have lately had reason to conclude that among bricklayers 
the standard of morality is somewhat low, but we were not 
quite prepared to find members of that trade were more often 
in custody than any persons above the rank of ordinary 
labourers. Carpenters, cabmen, and, as might be expected, 
sailors come with painful frequency under the notice and arm 
of the metropolis. Washing, it would appear, is a demoral- 
izing line of business, as laundresses are indicted oftener than 
women of any other recognised occupation, principally on 
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charges of common assault, and that to which they are specially 
exposed by their calling, “simple larceny.” Milliners, again, 
no one will be surprised to find the worse in many respects for 
a calling which, probably through the exhaustion of over-work, 
increased by the depressing atmosphere of crowded rooms, 1s 
calculated to lead to drinking, in part accounting for the 296 
women of that trade who, in 1866, were taken into custody for 
mere intoxication! There are many other facts of an interesting 
nature to be extracted from these tables, but we have only space 
to make a very few remarks in conclusion respecting the evidence 
afforded by these returns on the state of education among the 
criminal classes, and here we will trouble our readers with as 
few figures as possible. No stronger testimony could well be 
adduced in favour of the moral effects of a really good education 
than is afforded by the fact that of the 3,188 prisoners tried and 
convicted during 1866, there were but three males, and not a 
single female, who had received, as it is called, “ superior 
instruction ;” one-fifteenth of the whole number could read and 
write well; while by far the largest portion are reported as 
being able to read and write imperfectly; somewhat less than 
a quarter of the whole number had, it appears, received or 
profited by no education whatever, while generally speaking the 
male prisoners were better educated than the females. No man 
in his senses ever supposed that, however excellent education 
may become, it would succeed in extinguishing crime; but like 
all returns, these show pretty conclusively that little as the 
mere power of reading and writing imperfectly will elevate a 
man above crime, a thorough education, even if limited to doing 
a few things well, tends to soften the heart and implant a self- 
respect that will help to keep a man at any rate out of reach of the 
police, if not in the paths of virtue. It is worthy of remark 


that offences with violence either against person or property, | 





are very rarely committed by those who read and write well, | 


nor does the slight increase of such offences as forgery at all 
warrant the denunciation of education on the grounds of its 
fostering crimes from which ignorance is protected by itself. 
At any rate this much may be said :—Whatever education has 
effected, it has done within the last thirty years; and during 


that period, whatever may be the case in London, we believe — 


as regards England generally it is clearly established that while | 


the population has risen from fourteen to more than twenty-one | rently thorough a process of renovation as the Establishment. But 


millions, the amount of crime has not only relatively but abso- 
lutely diminished. The school may fairly claim no small share 
in the production of so happy a result. 








THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S CHARGE. 
Wuen the Pope interceded with Richard I. for the release 


Church, or, at all events, renouncing them for the future 
—he might go to the Vatican with this charge in his 
hand as his credentials for admission into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Holy Father, with his charac. 
teristic benevolence, would probably say to him, « My son 
your vestment is not all that I could wish it. It is a little too 
short here, somewhat uncomely there—a papistical habit eyj. 
dently, made in an heretical country, and cut by an unaccgs. 
tomed hand. But on the whole it is not irredeemably bad, and 
after a little instruction from a Jesuit or Redemptorist, you will 
be fully qualified for admission into the one fold.” But the 
Bishop seems to have no notion that he and the Scarlet Lady 
are such close neighbours.. He deems himself as far from Rome 
as from “ that ultra-Protestantism ” which, “ in its attempts to 
disparage the grace of the Sacraments, really brings the truths 
we still all agree in receiving into peril, if not into discredit.” 
He belongs neither to Rome nor Geneva, but to the Church of 
England, and would resist the authority of Lord Shaftesbury 
as earnestly as he would that of Archbishop Manning. 

Still, to what does he really belong? Not to the Church of 
England as by law established. His doctrine does violence to 
her, both in the letter and the spirit. If the Reformation, of 
which the Established Church is, in this country, par excellence, 
“the ” work, meant anything, it meant a protest against all the 
claims of the Church of Rome—not merely the claim of Papal 
supremacy. The Reformation was only in its first throes of 
reconstruction when it swept away that defence. It was after 
Henry VIII. had invested himself with the supremacy he had 
plucked from the shoulders of the Pope that he compelled Par- 
liament to pass an Act affirming the main points of Papal 
doctrine. Not till he died did the Reformation in truth begin; 
and it did not stop until it had demolished that Popedom in 
England of which the king was pontiff. What may have been 
the opinions of this or that doctor or bishop of the Reformed 
Church, matters little to us now. It is quite possible, and no 
doubt it is the fact, that, though the outward profession of 
faith was changed, it was long before the nation was able quite 
to lay aside tenets which had been familiar to it as its daily 
bread, and that there lingered even to a late period much of 
traditionary belief even in a Church that had undergone so appa- 


the Church herself protested, trumpet-tongued, against the 
doctrines of Rome. She would have nothing to do with in- 


| fallible authority, and of the seven sacraments of Rome she 
| retained only two, both of which she modified so as infinitely 


to reduce their sacramental character, though with a vagueness 
of definition which has been the occasion of much contention, 


_ heartburning, and misgiving. But, in the face of all those errors 


_ which were perhaps unavoidable by men who had to perform 


of the Bishop of Beanvais, whom the King had taken in arms | 


against him, and had thrown into prison, Richard sent his Holi- 
ness the Bishop’s coat of mail, and asked him whether he could 
recognise that as his son’s vestment. ‘ No,” replied the Pope, 
‘it is the vestment of a son of Mars, and let Mars deliver him.” 
His present Holiness could hardly disclaim the Charge of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, were the Queen to send it to him, in such 
absolute terms. He would be fain to admit that it was very 


like the pastoral of one of his own sons; not quite the genuine | 


thing, but with no greater divergence from it than might be 
expected from a bishop who had been changed at nurse. Con- 
sidering his lordship’s education, it is as good an imitation of a 
Popish pastoral as any one but a Papist could desire; so good 
that while it was being delivered a rector of his lordship’s 
diocese stepped from his seat into the aisle in front of the 
Bishop, and exclaimed—* I believe there is a time to speak 


follow me ”—out of the church. 
contains are to be admitted, the partition that will be left 
between a Protestant bishop and a Catholic bishop will be of 
the flimsiest description, as far as religious belief is concerned. 
When we have gone so far Romeward as to admit a clergy 
intrusted by God with supernatural powers and prerogatives, 
one of which powers goes the length of “ so blessing oblations 


of bread and wine as to make them the channels of conveying | 


to the soul, for its strengthening and refreshing, the Body and 
Blood of Christ,” while the other authorizes the clergy to bind 
and loose the sins of their congregations—when we have gone 


the difficult task of re-defining the doctrines of the Church, so 


| as to satisfy those who were with them and to conciliate those 


who looked upon the Reformation with a jealous eye,—it is 
certain that the extreme opinions which are avowed in the 
Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury were not contemplated by 
the Reformers, were absolutely abjured by them, and distinctly 
belong to those peculiarly Roman dogmas against which it 
was the main object of the Reformation to protest. 

It is essential that men who hold the opinions of the Bishop 
of Salisbury should have a defined position, and should not be 
allowed to misrepresent Protestantism on the one hand, and 
Catholicism on the other. At all events, whether Rome will 
have them or not, they have no business in the Church of 
England. They are in it, but not of it, just as a burglar 1s in 


a house, making free with the silver spoons of a family in 
_ which he holds only an accidental and unwarrantable member- 


thus far, what is the use of protesting against such compara- | 


tively minor matters in the Roman Church as the celibacy of 
the clergy, which is only a matter of discipline, and “the 
excessive veneration of the Blessed Virgin,” which is only a 
matter of non-obligatory observance, varying in degree with 
the temperaments of different nations. If the Bishop of 
Salisbury could swallow the doctrine of the Papal Supremacy— 
of course after disgorging the emoluments of the Anglican 


and a time to be silent; let those that are on the Lord’s side | ship. The Times, with that love of trimming which does 80 


In truth, if the doctrines it | 


much to diminish its influence for good, finds notable excuses 
for the Bishop’s Charge. It would look gently on his back- 
sliding, because “the Bishop himself admits that the Low 
Church party hold a perfectly lawful position.” It would also 
look gently on the transgressions of the Ritualists, because 
“they are doubtless entitled, as much as their opponents,” to 
“a fair interpretation.” Moreover, “it ought not to be for- 
gotten that, within moderate limits, the High Church school 
have as legitimate a standing-ground within the Church of 
England as their opponents.” Again:—‘It is far better in 
every way that both parties should continue to hold their own 
within the reasonable limits allowed by our formulas ; ” and, 
“The truth is, there is an interpretation of the Articles which 
is neither High Church nor Low Church, nor a compromise 
between the two, but the meeting-place of both.” Then it 
goes on to say that the Bishop, and the rector who called on all 
who were “on the Lord’s side” to leave the church with him, 


_ were “alike to blame.” But why? Possibly Mr. Templer would 


have acted more wisely had he kept his seat till the reading of the 
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Charge was ended, and had then written to the Bishop, as did 
Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne, to protest against the doctrines 
itdeveloped. “ I am one of those,” writes the outspoken “S.G.O.,” 
addressing the Bishop, “who think that, allowing a great 
margin for private opinion, there is a limit at which none are 
justified in holding office in an Establishment recognised as 
Protestant. If, passing that limit, they avow a creed repugnant 
to every idea connected with the history of our Church, her 
preaching and practice for centuries, I esteem them not 
justified, for their own sake or the sake of those who are true to 
her, to remain within her pale.” This is, no doubt, preferable 
to the sensaational episode in which Mr. Templer was the 
actor. But Mr. Templer’s diversion was good in its way. It 
will induce thousands to read the Bishop’s Charge who would 
not otherwise have looked at it, and it was certainly the means 
of eliciting from the thirty-four churchwardens of Bridport that 
protest in which the Bishop was warned that his doctrine would 
have the effect upon many sincere Churchmen, either of driving 
them into Dissent, or leaving them to be insidiously attracted 
towards the Church of Rome. 

It is quite plain that the doctrinal vestment of the Bishop 
of Salisbury is not the vestment of the Reformation, and that 
it has no right to parade itself in the Church of England as 
by law established. What place it might have in a Church of 
England totally unconnected with the State, and receiving 
none of its emoluments, is a matter which concerns those only 
who may be meditating the formation of such a body. Of this 
party, we cannot doubt, the Bishop is a prominent member. 
He has in his mind’s eye an “old Church of England,” whose 


polity and faith are in danger of being ostracized “by the | people than to raise money by taxation to pay off the debt. 


influence of a simultaneous, though possibly not combined, 
onslaught of vultra-Protestantism and Ultramontanism,” 
whose success may be followed “by a reign of scepticism and 


towards “unlimited authority.” All these things are to be 





war and adversity. For the last fifty years we have acted with 
more or less persistency and vigour upon their advice, and the 
present generation is reaping in no stinted measure the benefit 
of the sacrifices to which our immediate forefathers submitted 
in order to reduce the annual charge upon the country. So far as 
we are concerned, therefore, there is a special, in addition to the 
general, moral obligation which may be considered to lie upon a 
nation as well as upon an individual, to pay debts which have 
been contracted. We have no right to appropriate the results 
of the self-denial of our predecessors, without placing our 
posterity in a position to reap a corresponding advantage from 
our own efforts and sacrifices. It would be glaringly selfish in 
those who have been enabled by the falling in of the terminable 
annuities in 1860 to carry out the large reduction and the 
beneficent re-arrangement of the taxation which accompanied 
the commercial treaty with France, and who are about to 
reap the advantage of the cessation of the Dead Weight 
Annuities, now to insist upon applying the whole of the surplus 
revenue to the reduction of taxation. Even admitting that we 
have still some taxes which are burthensome to industry, and 
which cripple production, we may fairly be called upon to 
submit to these for some short time longer, in order that we 
may place it in the power of the Parliament at some future 
time to affect one of those large financial reforms which cannot 
be carried out except under conditions similar to those under 
which Mr, Gladstone was enabled to achieve the greatest measure 
with which his name is connected. It is, indeed, contended by 
Mr. Laing and others that it is better even in the interest of future 


| generations to leave money to “ fructify ” in the pockets of the 


feared ; but, if this do not happen, “ we may,” says the Bishop, | 


“be drifting into the following condition ”—‘ the Church of 
England may be dis-established, and when she has lost all the 
manifold blessings (and they are priceless ones) of her present 
position, she may be driven, by her very weakness, to throw 
herself upon other principles of a better strength; and then, 
conscious of the soundness of her ecclesiastical position, and 


in doctrine with the undivided Church, she may trustfally, 
tenderly, and yet with the firm authority of one whose Magna 
Charta is that large and unconditional promise which our Lord 
aided to His commission, employ and direct and control 


the energies of the eager faith and the ardent love of her | 


members.” This is somewhat wordy, but what follows may 
explain it:— The great increase of the devotion and zeal 
which have, I am told, become one of the characteristic marks 
of many of her younger members, under even our present cir- 


to be at one in point of doctrine with what he calls “the un- 
divided Church ’—but which, as it can neither be the Church 
of Rome nor the Greek Church, must be an institution like 
Macbeth’s air-drawn dagger, “impalpable to feeling as to 
sight ’—contemplates secession from the Establishment and 
the setting up of what he calls a free Church, what does he do P 
Does he not divide the house against itself? Does he not 
condemn by anticipation the very position which he holds? 
Does he not involuntarily confess that the embryo free Church 
is of a different build, a different being, a different faith from 


that within which it lies, and from whose vitality it is gathering 
strength P 








THE REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 


Aurnoven Mr. Gladstone is no longer Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he has bequeathed to his successor an important 
branch of his financial policy. The Bill which he introduced 
last year for the reduction of the National Debt was certainly 
open to objection. It was complicated in its details; it contem- 
Plated an operation of unnecessary magnitude; and it proposed 
to tie the hands of Parliament for a period longer than that 
Which may be considered as lying legitimately within the pro- 
vince of legislation. But its principle was entirely sound; and 
~_ principle is embodied in the more limited measure now 

a we. oats he most eminent financiers and economists 
iahediee ‘ ~ y unanimous in contending that both duty and 
ar on ‘y call upon us to make some effort in times of peace 

Prosperity for the reduction of debt contracted in time of 


But it is not true that money employed in the reduction of 
debt does not “fructify;” nor is it true that money remitted 


| in taxation does “fructify” in every case. So far as money 
infidelity,” after which “ tyranny” there may come a reaction | 


is spent and consumed there is no “ fructification” at all; for 
there is no addition to the productive capital of the nation. 
And although it is no doubt probable that a portion of the 
money thus coming into the hands of the people will be saved 
and converted into capital, it is certain that by far the larger 
part will be employed in increasing consumption. Tothe 
fund-holder who receives the payment it is already’ capital, 
not revenue; and he will make it “ fructify” in order that 


| it may yield him an increase. ‘ The objection therefore,” 
resting her claims both on authority, and in her oneness | 


to quote the words of Mr. Mill in his “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” “is not only groundless, but the real 
argument is on the other side; the amount is much more 
certain of fructifying if it is not left in the pockets of the 
people.” 

Of course this principle must be applied as Mr. Mill points 
out, with due regard to the existing state of the taxation of the 
country. It may be that there are taxes which so seriously 
hinder the application of capital to important and inherently 


| profitable branches of industry, that a great development of the 
cumstances, would make the condition of a free Church a very | 


hopeful one.” But when a bishop of a Church which he holds | 


national wealth and a great growth of the productive capital 
of the country would necessarily follow from their repeal. In 
that case posterity, as well as the existing generation, would 
be more benefited by the repeal of the tax, than by the appli- 
cation of the small sum which such a tax necessarily yields, 
to the reduction of debt. We have no doubt, for instance, that 
Sir R. Peel was quite right in liberating the manufacture of 
glass from the excise duty by which it was crippled, instead of 
continuing an impost (the proceeds of which were utterly dis- 
proportionate to the mischief which it caused) for the purpose 
of buying up Consols. But the same argument does not apply 
at all to taxes imposed upon consumption; and it applies 
with diminished force to taxes which merely create some slight 


| impediment to production, but do not seriously obstruct it. In 


the end, therefore, the practical issue is very much one of 


expediency and discretion. What a prudent financier has to 
| consider is whether upon the whole the advantage of adding 
| directly to the productive capital of the country by the money 


returned to the fandholder, does or does not outweigh the 
inconvenience caused by maintaining imposts which pro tanto 
restrict consumption and indirectly limit the accumulation of 
capital by diminishing the profits of its employment. To that 
question, as it is raised at the present time, both Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli give the same answer; and we see no reason 
to differ from them. It cannot be said that we have any 
tax now in existence which restricts the free development 
of our industry. The imposts which Mr. Laing condemned so 
severely are no doubt attended with some inconvenience and 
hardship, but there is no reason to believe that the removal of 
the duties on fire insurances, on licenses, or on omnibuses 
would set free any money to “fructify ” in the pockets of the 
people. As applied to them, therefore, the “ fructification ’ 


| argument is quite beside the mark; and it becomes simply a 
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question whether they are so burthensome that, in order to get 
rid of them a little sooner than we shall otherwise do by the 
application of the surplus which is still left available for remis- 
sions of taxation, we are entitled wholly to disregard our duty 
to posterity. It seems to us, therefore, that even if we regard 
posterity alone, no good case can be made out for taking 
such a course. But, although we have hitherto argued 
the matter as if the interests of posterity were alone in- 
volved in the reduction of the National Debt, that is far from 
a correct representation. Our own financial position is greatly 
strengthened by following the policy which the late and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer have induced the House 
of Commons to follow. If we have to become borrowers, we 
shall borrow on all the better terms in consequence of having 
reduced the capital of our debt, and for having shown that we 
are prepared to make a substantial effort to keep the annual 
charge within due bounds. No doubt it will be said that our 
credit is practically unlimited, and that we shall always be 
able to obtain loans on moderate terms. But we do not think 
that it is wise to presume too far even on the credit of a 
country like England, or to neglect any obvious and not over- 
burthensome method of strengthening it. There is no need for 
us to rival the gigantic efforts which the United States are 
now making to reduce their debt; but still their example 
ought not to be lost upon us, nor can we doubt that we shall 
reap from our slight sacrifice and self-denial an advantage pro- 
portionate to that which they are deriving from the exhibition 
of these qualities on a scale hitherto unprecedented in the 
history of the world. 

Concurring as we do in the object of the Government 
measure, it only remains to consider the mode in which it 
is sought to be attained. The scheme is briefly this. 
At the present moment the nation is indebted to the 
savings banks in a sum of £24,000,000. It is proposed to 
pay this off by the grant of an annuity of something over 
a million, terminable in eighteen years. The debt will be at 
once wiped off, and at the end of the term for which the 
annuity is granted there will be a consideradle annual amount 
available either for further reduction of debt or for facilitating 
one of those great operations of fiscal reform to which we have 
adverted in the former part of these remarks. The advantage 
of proceeding by way of terminable annuity is so obvious as 
scarcely to need pointing out. Experience has proved that it 
is the course most likely to attain its end. All the numerous 
sinking funds which have been established down to the last 
which was set on foot by Sir C. Lewis, have been abandoned 
under the pressure of annual deficits, without producing the 
effect expected from them. On the other hand, the terminable 
annuities granted during or at the close of the great war have 
run on undisturbed, and have completely fulfilled their purpose 
in the extinction of a certain amount of debt. The truth is 
that if debt is to be dealt with effectually it is requisite that 
the subject should not be too often brought under the notice of 
Parliament. If there is an annual vote of so much for the 
purpose, there will be an annual temptation to divert the 
money to something else; and it would be strange if some 
year or other the public virtue did not break down under 
the strain. But an annuity once granted is lost sight 
of in the charges of the year, and the burthen is borne 
without being thought of, and therefore without being 
questioned. It is, indeed, sometimes urged that it is too 
rigid a method of providing for the discharge of debt, since 
it may entail upon us the necessity of borrowing at a 
high rate, in order virtually to pay off capital borrowed at a 
low rate. But that objection does not apply to a transaction 
like the present, which is one between two branches of the 
Government, or rather between the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in two capacities. There would be no difficulty in 
suspending the payment of the annuity for a short time if it 
became expedient to do so; while, on the other hand, there 
18 no reason to fear that the regular course of things will 
be interfered with on any light or trivial grounds. The nature 
of the transaction in the present case also supplies an answer 
to another argument frequently used against the creation of 
terminable annuities—that, as there is no market for them, 
they must always be sold at a much lower price than is com- 
manded by a corresponding sum in Consols. There is in this 
case no need of a market, because the annuity is granted to 
the Commissioners of Savings Banks, by whom it will’ of 
course be received at its full value. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it appears to us that this plan, which has the recom- 
mendation of two successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, is 
not open to any fair objection, but that it is well calculated to 
assist us in discharging to a substantial but still moderate 
extent our share of a great national duty. 


‘and upon the favoured individual who has ha 





LOW ATTORNEYS. 


Tue lower class of lawyer may have existed from a ve 
remote period, but the advertising attorney is essentially 
creature of modern days, and one of those many advantages 
which the cheap press has conferred upon an ungrateful public 
With a discretion which he shares in common with German 
lotteries and universal medicines, he generally patronizes those 
newspapers which circulate among the poorest and least 
intelligent portion of the community. He may sometimes rise 
to the dignity of a penny daily, and even on rare occasiong 
venture into the columns of a first-class paper, but as a rule 
he advertises in a cheap London or country weekly. There he 
appeals to all who are in debt or trouble, and although his 
great forte is bankruptcy, he will as readily go into divorce, 
and get rid of a faithless wife, with the same ease as he dis. 
poses of a troublesome creditor. Concerning the better practice 
of his profession he knows nothing; it is more than probable 
that he has never seen a conveyance of land in his life, and it 
is tolerably certain that if he ever got a client into the Court 
of Chancery, he would become hopelessly lost in the intricate 
mazes of that tribunal. He is perfectly at home, however, in 
cases where the liberty of the subject has been outraged, and 
he is even better acquainted with those rules of the road 
which govern “ running down” cases than the oldest omnibus. 
driver. A striking peculiarity of the low attorney is the 
excellent terms upon which, as he will have his clients believe, 
he stands with the judges of the courts in which he practises, 
This disposition is admirably described in that portion of 
Pickwick where Sam Weller seeks the aid of Mr. Solomon 
Pell for the purpose of securing his own imprisonment 
for debt. Mr. Pell, who it will be remembered passed a 
pleasant, if disreputable, professional career in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court and the neighbouring public-houses of Portugal- 
street, was upon terms of very close intimacy with the Lord 
Chancellor; he was being constantly entertained by his lordship 
at dinners, which acquired some degree of dignity from the 
presence of a man in a bag wig and suit of armour “ guarding 
the Mace with a drawn sword and silk stockings” during the 
repast, but were still so far unceremonious as to enable the 
Chancellor to express his admiration for Mr. Pell in rather 
extra-judicial language. “‘ Pell,’ he said, ‘no false delicacy. 
Pell, you are a man of talent—you can get anybody through 
the Insolvent Court, Pell, and your country ought to be proud 
of you.’ These were his very words. ‘My Lord,’ I said, 
‘you flatter me.’ ‘Pell,’ he said, ‘if I do I'm damned.’ ” 
Leaving out the swearing and the man in armour, the tale is 
not without its parallel in actual experience. A very few 
years since an attorney practising in one of the minor courts 
having been called to account for some misconduct, it transpired 
that he had been in the habit of emulating Sam Weller’s 
attorney, but in a humble way, for he contented himself 
with the fraternal affection of a county court judge. He had 
assured his clients that he and the judge were quite like 
brothers, and that he could do anything he pleased with him, a 
disclosure which brought down upon him the anger of the 
outraged functionary, who threatened him with all the horrors 
of county court contempt. The oddest thing, however, about 
the low attorney is his ubiquity and the variety of forms that 
he assumes; he appeared not very long since as a society, 
called by some such name as the Legal and General Advice 
Association, Limited, an establishment which, amongst 1ts 
other beneficial arrangements, was provided with “ eminent 
counsel,” who never left the offices, but were kept om 
the premises to advise clients; and not unfrequently he 18 
found upon inquiry not to be an attorney at all, but to sink 
into one of those needy scoundrels whose only qualification 
consists in a more than ordinary share of impudence and the 
borrowed name of some certificated practitioner. These fellows 
form a dangerous nuisance to any respectable person whom 
they may be fortunate enough to touch, and a valuable 
instrument in the hands of any rogue who may be disposed to 
avail himself of their services. They occasionally get into the 
superior courts and invoke justice for some illused indi- 
vidual, who is suffering from the effects of either false 1m- 
prisonment, malicious persecution, or slander, and who never 
recovers damages commensurate with the freedom and bolas 
of his evidence; but they are most at home in those wide fields 
of industry which the passages of the metropolitan polices 
courts, and the courts of the Old Bailey, and ene 
sessions, present. Here the low attorney or attorneys clerk, 
whichever he may be, is in constant attendance up? 


“ prisoner’s friend,” who has scraped together a guinea oF two, 
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expense. In this, however, as in many other of the affairs of 
Ife, the disadvantages of prepayment become apparent. The 
costs of the prosecution depending upon the result of the pro- 
ceedings the prosecutor is invariably represented at the trial, 
whilst the prisoner who pays in advance has often found that 
the “legal adviser” who received his money is not forth- 
coming, and that the eminent counsel who was so sure to have 
obtained his acquittal has never heard of him. We do not 
desire to inquire now whether this free trade in the prosecution 
of criminals by the class of persons we have referred to 
is or is not creditable to the administration of justice. We 
may doubt whether convictions should be looked upon 
in the light of a profitable result to a speculation, and 
we may entertain a wish that the victims of these people 
should have some protection against the wretches who fatten 
upon them, but we utterly fail to account for the apathy which 
the legal profession has shown in the presence of practices 
which disgrace it. Innumerable complaints are made again 





and again to one or other of the metropolitan police magis- 
trates by some unwary person who has fallen into the clutches 
of this branch of the law, until the nuisance has at length 
attained dimensions which call for some effectual remedy. 
There exist already ample means to root out the evil, but, | 
strange to say, they are seldom if ever exercised. It may be 
that an attorney can go on advertising for a lifetime if he 
chooses, and bring the profession into sad disrepute without | 
laying himself open to more serious consequences than the 

contempt of his brethern. Still, that practice, however injurious | 


to the public interests it may be, is a small evil compared with 
the others we have pointed out. The attorney who lets out 
his name as a stock-in-trade to a dozen fellows scattered about 
the metropolis is so manifestly unfit to be continued in the 
exercise of his profession that the Court of Queen’s Bench, if | 
applied to, could not hesitate to remove him from the roll, and | 
deprive him of his power of mischief. But if it be true, as has 


been stated that the men who systematically offend in this way | 
are as well known in the legal profession as its more distinguished 

members, the apathy of that body which is supposed to look after | 
these things is not a little surprising. We had thought that the | 
Law Iustitution, in return for the privileges conferred upon it, | 
had undertaken the responsibility of keeping the legal profes- | 
sion cleared of persons who are inimical to the public interests, 
and yet we find it doing nothing. It is hinted that the irre- 
gular lawyers owe a great deal of their success to the ease 
with which their briefs are accepted by barristers, who either 
know that the name which figures at the bottom of the papers 
has been borrowed in the way we have described, or carefully 
avoid making inquiries upon the subject. Now if this be so 
these gentlemen must be perfectly well aware that in acting 
thus they commit such a breach of the rules of their profession 
as has, on previous occasions, resulted in unpleasant con- 
Sequences, and they may yet hear the objectionable practice 
described by an uglier name even than “ breach of etiquette.” 
This is a phase of the subject, however, upon which it is not 
hecessary that we shouldenter. The nuisance has become too 
troubicsome to be tolerated much longer. The means for its 
removal are in the hands of the legal profession, but if that 
body is too indifferent to its own interests and to the fair 
demands of the public to exercise them, some other steps must 
be taken, and if in the suppression of the irregular lawyer the 
tg one loses some of his advantages he has only himself to 
lame. 


| 








THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Dunrixe the last few months the Supreme Court has attracted 
more attention than at any time since the famous Dred-Scott de- 
cision of 1857. Since that decision, which in America is generally 
labelled “infamous,” the people have tried to persuade them- 
selves that the.Court was asleep, but two or three of its recent 
judgments have dispelled that allusion, and it is now the subject 
of uneasy inspection, indeed of suspicion. The judges betray 
in a childlike manner their surprise at seeing the once vacant 
toom in which they were wont to doze away the hours filled 
to the utmost each day with an anxious crowd; and some of the 
visitors betray their unfriendly feeling to the Court by a silent | 
Sensation whenever a “rebel” lawyer, admitted to no other | 
department of the Government, enters and takes the seat which 
'$ permitted him here without any test oath. No outward | 
manifestation of approval or disapproval has ever occurred | 
avian these silent precincts. It is unquestionably true that 
42 Supreme Court has lost much of the moral authority which 
a DOsecased in the early days of the Republic. Its influence 

“6an to decline notably in 1835, when the eminent Chief 


ustice Marshall died, and General Jackson began the system 





| was elegantly fitted up for the Court. 


of partisan appointments. From that time, under the lead of 
the late Chief Justice Taney, the Court was regarded by the 
Northern people as a partisan and pro-slavery body, several of 
those who composed it having, indeed, been slaveholders. This 
distrust became complete when the Dred-Scott decision, declar- 
ing that negroes “had no rights or privileges but such as 
those who held the power and the Government might choose to 
grant them,” was given. And although President Buchanan 
was right in interpreting the further position taken by the 
Court, that the Constitution protects slavery wherever it goes, 
as bearing on the territorial question, the people utterly dis- 
regarded the opinion of the court, and defended Kansas from 
slavery by force of arms. (It should perhaps be stated that 
these opinions were extra-judicial ; the Supreme Court is not 
empowered to decide on abstract principles, but only upon the 
special cases brought before it.) Of the judges who sat on the 
bench then three now remain, a third of the entire number. 
The most that can be said of the Court’s weight now is, that its 
decisions in the particular cases brought before it are loyally 
bowed to by the people, but that it would probably be impos- 
sible to find a man whose opinion of law or equity could be 
altered by its opinions or judgments. The unvarying uni- 
formity with which for a generation the majority of the body 
has, in all political cases, reflected the views of the appointing 
power (the Executive) has made Congress extremely jealous 
of it, and it is quite certain that the Court will be reorganized. 
The majority of the present Congress are, it is understood, 
favourable to a law requiring, in cases affecting national legis- 
lation, the presence of all the judges, and a two-thirds’ majority 
of them to decide adversely to any act of Congress. 

Before the addition to the old Capitol of the great wings now 


_ occupied by the two Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court 


sat in a small room in the basement of the building; but 
when the Senate entered its new chamber, that which it left 
The maximum of quiet- 
ness is secured by its noiselessly swinging doors, its thick 
carpets, its velvet chairs, and its distance from all the noisy 
parts of the Capitol. ‘The floor and wall are semi-circular, and 
there is a dome above. The entrance is in the middle of the 
semi-circular wall, and immediately opposite are ten marble 
columns supporting a low gallery. In front of these columns. 
sit the judges, the Chief Justice in the centre, with an arch 
behind and above him richly draped with scarlet, surmounted 
by a golden eagle. Above are thirteen stars, representing the 
original thirteen States. Around the wall are the busts of the 
four Chief Justices who have preceded Mr. Chase. The 
arrangement of the room is remarkable for simplicity, and all 
visitors.are impressed by the richness and beauty of its blended 
marble and scarlet. Beneath the gallery and at each end are 
doors leading into vestries, for although the judicial wigis 
unknown in America, the last shift of antiquity, the gown,+ 
still worn. The judges sit in comfortable high-backed chairs, 
with a balustrade in front, beneath which are the seats and 
green tables of the lawyers. There is but little talking in the 
room, and that little is in a low tone. Pages move noiselessly 
to and fro. It is commonly thought that in the Supreme 
Court the judges have a traditionally funereal, and the lawyers 
an affectedly languid, style. Each brief is printed beforehand, 
and a copy laid before each judge. Rhetorical lawyers were 
snubbed out of the Court by Chief Justice Marshall, to whose 
influence many attribute the very concise statements, without 
gesture or emphasis, which characterize its proceedings. The 
writer remembers once hearing Daniel Webster speak in the 
Supreme Court, in a case which excited popular interest, when 
the presence of a large company led him to indulge in two or 
three metaphors; but presently catching sight of the sneer on 
each justice’s face, his voice and hands fell on the instant, and 
for the rest he was ingeniously dull. A majority of the judges 
must be represented in every decision, and each may—and in 
very important cases does—read an opinion of his own dissent- 
ing or approving the judgment of the Court, which is announced 
by the Chief Justice. The Court reaches about one decision a 
week. It must not be supposed, however, that this constitutes 
all the work of these judges; during half the year they go 
through their several districts, made up of groups of States, 
and preside over the United States courts in them. The lawyers 
who devote themselves to Supreme Court practice are few, for 
the business before the Court is small; but nearly all great 
lawyers in the Union appear in it now and then—Messrs. 
Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, Charles O’Connor of New 
York, and Jeremiah Black of Pennsylvania (Attorney-General 
under President Buchanan), being oftener seen there than 
others. The lawyers wear no gown or distinguishing costume. 
Chief Justice Chase is perhaps as handsome @ man as one 
can find within the walls of the Capitol. He is a man of large, 
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tall, and finely-proportioned frame, with a face remarkable for 
both strength and benevolence. 
(not gray) thin hair, he has a large, shapely forehead, and every 
feature well carved. A close view shows his blue eye to be 
somewhat too cold, and perhaps his lower face is too heavy ; 
but he has a countenance which always elicits admiration. 
He was the son of a bishop who devoted himself to the work 
of building up the Episcopalian Church in Ohio, at a time 
when it was a wilderness. In this wilderness the Chief 
Justice was graduated, and he attained a leading position at 
the Western Bar by hard work, for there is no genius in him 
but the great ability to work. He was appointed on the death 
of Chief Justice Taney by Mr. Lincoln, under much Radical 
pressure, for there were not only serious differences at the time 
between the President and Mr. Chase, who had just retired from 
the Treasury department; but there is reason to believe that 
Mr. Lincoln doubted whether the appointment would fulfil the 
sanguine expectations of the public. Whether this were so or 
not, it is certain that Mr. Chase has disappointed those who 
insisted on his elevation, not, perhaps, by any decision, but 
by the formal and feeble character of his judgments, and by an 
over caution, which continually suggests the politician, and 
reminds the country that his ambition has by no means been 
satisfied by the position he has reached. 

At the right of the Chief Justice sits Justice Nelson, of 
New York, who has sat on the bench for over thirty years. 
He is slight in form, with long, white hair, white whiskers, 
features thin and sharp, and is somewhat restless and nervous. 
He was always a man of shrewdness and wit, but his admirers 
have never claimed for him much legal knowledge or a judicial 
mind. The only opinion with which his name has been pro- 


minently associated is one in which he said, “If Congress | 


possesses power, under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in a 
territory, it must necessarily possess the like power to establish 
it”’—a rule whose force may be seen if it be applied to theft. 
Judge Nelson was understood to be warm in his approval of 
the secession movement, and has said nothing to show that his 
opinions have changed. On the other hand of the Chief Justice 
sits Justice Wayne, of Georgia, much shattered by age in both 
body and mind, but yet remarkable for the gentle manners and 
noble bearing which lead old residents of Washington to point 
to him as “the last gentleman of the old school.” He has 
never been eminent for intellectual power, but has gained 
reverence as a just man. He was the only judge from the 
Southern States who remained loyal when the rebellion began. 
By his side sits Justice Grier, of Pennsylvania, also one of 
the aged judges. He has a fine head, covered with thin snowy 
hair, but is almost without wrinkles. He has to be helped 
into and out of Court by his servant, and sits in his chair some- 
what sleepily, as if he were kept awake only by the strange- 
ness of all that he hears and sees. And especially he shows 
an infantile inability to keep his eyes off of the one or two 
negroes lately admitted to practise in the Court. It is only 
ten years, though it may seem to him a century, since Justice 
Grier; announced from his present seat the opinion that a 
slave “ could not sue in a court of the United States.” 

Justice Clifford was an eminent lawyer of Massachusetts, 
and once governor of that State, but he became very unpopular 
at home on account of his pro-slavery views, and was appointed 
to his present position by President Buchanan. He was rather 
a handsome man when he first took his seat, but, like Jeshurun, 
he has waxed fat, and his cheeks hang down. It is also popu- 
larly believed that his once active mind is troubled with excess 
of lymph. He has a round head, covered with dark hair. 


The only decision associated with his name is one given at the | 


beginning of the rebellion, affirming the position assumed by 
President Buchanan—that the States had no right to secede, 
and the Government no right to prevent their doing so. 


The best head, in the physiognomical sense, is that of Justice | 
Here, one may safely affirm, is a man of | 


Swayne, of Ohio. 


that breadth of mind which in a judge is genius; a man able 
to weigh all sides without vacillation, one swift to see and slow 
to judge. He has a great wide forehead with jutting brow, 
with full black hair and black eyes. He was appointed by Mr. 
Lincoln, without reference to political views, because he had 
encountered him in some law cases and knew well that Judge 
Swayne’s reputation—he was a judge in Ohio—rested on a 
good basis. Justice Swayne has never been a politician, but 
has inclined to hard study, and may almost be termed a 
scholar. He has always adhered to the law, which he really 
loves. If Mr. Chase should ever become President, Mr. 


Swayne would probably become Chief Justice, which he would | 


perhaps regard as the higher office. 
Mr. Lincoln was so anxious, having five justices to appoint, 
to deal fairly with all parties, that he did not see that it were 


His head is covered by light | 


| better to forget parties altogether in appointing judges. 
Having given the Radicals a Chief Justice, he must find some 
one by whose appointment to strike the balance for the Demo- 
racy. Out of his five judges, two are now on the Democratic 
side, two on the Republican, and one on the fence between them, 
Justice Field was a leading Democrat in California, and being 
also a loyal or “ War Democrat,” President Lincoln was easily 
induced to give him the place he now holds. A similar grati- 
tude led to the nomination of Mr. Johnson for Vice-President, 
But to whatever criticism Mr. Field’s legal knowledge and 
general culture may be liable, he is certainly a man of strong 
_ head. He has a fine forehead, good features (with a somewhat 
| dogged expression), framed all around in bushy brown hair and 
beard, in contrast with which his face looks somewhat ghastly. 
Judge Miller, who was also appointed by Lincoln, is a man 
whose whole appearance indicates the energy and conscientious. 
ness of his character. He has a square face, long head, broad 
low forehead, and thick black hair and eyebrows. He has a 
vigorous, if not brilliant intellect, certainly an honest one, and 
examines thoroughly for himself every case before the Court. 

The attention of the visitor is apt to be especially arrested 
by a broad-shouldered, big-headed man, with rough face and 
_ short whiskers, somewhat gloomy in look, whose name is sure 
to be whispered through the room. It is Justice Davis, an old 
personal friend of Abraham Lincoln’s, who was appointed 
against the opinion of many of the late President’s friends, 
Judge Davis had been an old Whig, and when that party 
began to be developed into the Republican, he left it on Con- 
servative grounds and remained aloof from politics for some 
years. He was originally from Maryland, and though he emi- 
grated to the West in early life, has never been quite free from 
Southern sympathies. When, however, political changes brought 
his old friend Lincoln into the field as a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, Mr. Davis emerged from his Cave of Adullam and did 
good service for his election. His appointment to the Supreme 
Court was much criticised, for he was not a very eminent 
lawyer. He was the first of the new judges to give his weight 
in favour of the views which the Radicals considered reactionary, 
but subsequently adhered to the decisions which have culminated 
in the confirmation of the Reconstruction Act. 

On the whole, it cannot be doubted that the Supreme Court, 
Conservative as it is, is substantially in harmony with the 
country, and the nation has not for seven years seen so bright 
a day as that on which its highest tribunal recently decided 
that the verdict of Congress should stand as the law and 
guarantee of national harmony. 











THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


Nearty ten years have elapsed since, after long and 
thoughtful deliberation, the competitive system was adopted as 
the best means of affording the bureaucracy of our Indian 
Empire a constant supply of intelligent and accomplished 
officials. With the great mutiny and the fall of the Company 
the old patronage régime collapsed at once and for ever, but 
necessarily for a long period the higher branches of the service 
| were filled with men who had been appointed and had graduated 
under the rule of the Company. In fact, up to the present 
time there has been no opportunity of comparing the adminis- 
trative qualities of the new service with those of the old; yet 
that restless spirit of criticism which from time to time invades 
the House of Commons, could not remain content without 
instituting some such inquiry. Two years ago, Mr. Hankey 
moved for an address requesting the heads of the Government 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, to put on record their opinions 
of the manner in which the competitive system has practically 
worked. The replies of the Indian bureaucracy have been 
lately published as a Parliamentary paper, and though not 
very definite or exhaustive, they furnish matter for grave reflec- 
tion. The position of England with respect to India is almost 
unique. We hold in the East an empire from which we derive 
a very insignificant material advantage, if, indeed, any; 
but we are bound to hold our footing as a duty to the 
nationalities whose spontaneous and, in its own way; 
perfect civilization we have destroyed and supplanted. We 
desire, and we endeavour to select, for the Government 
_ of that empire, the best class of intelligent, enterprising, 
and energetic officials that this country can supply. Under 
the monopoly of the East India Company we had no great 
reason to boast of our success in these efforts. The East 
became at first the refuge and resort of scamps and adventurers 
—men perhaps of good birth, but at all events of some powerful 
interest, whose sole qualification for their position was their 
incapacity to succeed in any other line of life. Even after 
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some reforms had been introduced, favouritism still flourished 


under the rule of Leadenhall-street; and though from time to | 


time men of eminent abilities appeared in the ranks of the | 
| great extent the evils of the cramming system. A little 


service—Grants, Metcalfes, Elphinstones,—yet the average has 
been comparatively low, and great difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in filling the higher judicial and diplomatic offices from 
the covenanted servants of the Company. A number of 
distinguished men in the country, Sir Charles Trevelyan being 
the chief mover, urged the adoption of the test of open com- 
petition for the remodelled Government of India; and after 
much resistance from the classes by whom the shaking of the 
pagoda-tree has been regarded as an indefeasible inheritance, 
the scheme received the approval of Parliament and the 
public. or the past eight years some threescore young men 
have been selected by public examination, and after a proba- 
tionary term have been sent out to India to enter on the active 
duties of their profession. It is to these that Mr. Hankey’s 
query and the replies of the higher officials in these presidencies 
refer. The Return from Bengal is signed by Sir John Lawrence, 
Sir W. Mansfield, Dr. Maine, Mr. Grey, Sir C. Beadon’s 
successor in the Lieutenant-Governorship, Mr. Massey, and 
two other members of Council. With respect to Madras, the 
Governor, Lord Napier, delegates the task of giving an opinion 
on the subject to his Chief Secretary, Mr. Pycroft, alleging 
that his own brief residence in the Presidency has not afforded 
him as yet opportunity for arriving at an independent judgment. 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald has no such scruple, and signs the 
Report from Bombay jointly with Mr. Ellis. 

The tenor of the three minutes is precisely the same 
throughout. On all hands it is urged that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to estimate fairly the work that has been done 
by the experiment of competition. It is said with equal 
unanimity that whatever the defects of the existing system 
may be, any return to the nomination plan has become 
quite impossible. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bombay speaks 
very boldly, and, in our opinion, very justly on this head. “We 
would,” say Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Ellis, “ with deference, beg 
to state our opinion that it is too soon to make the 
inquiry suggested in the address, nor do we understand that 
any practical object would be gained even were proof forth- 
coming that the present system is less satisfactory than that 
which it superseded. A return to the former system is now 
out of the question, and we have only to regulate the time of 
admission, the nature of the examination, and the subsequent 
disposal of successful candidates, so that the men sent out may 
be as efficient as possible in their future career.” While 
limiting the value of their opinions by the qualifications referred 
to, all the officials whose signatures are attached to the reports 
pronounce at least provisionally in favour of the competitive 
Plan. Sir John Lawrence and his colleagues consider that it 
effectively excludes that gross incompetency which frequently 
crept into the service under the nomination régime. It is also 
admitted that the average of the competition candidates are in 
the ordinary sense better educated than the older class had been. 
And while it is acknowledged that the ability of some among 
the former has not been developed in the form calculated to be 
most useful to the public service, a fair amount of practical 
cleverness has been evidently imported into the ranks by the 
new method of election. No doubt these expressions of opinion 
will be accepted as satisfactory by the advocates of unrestricted 
competition, and at all events they give the death-blow to any 
hopes which the old place-jobbers may have entertained of a 
restoration of the vanished charms of nomination. Other 
questions, however, of great interest are suggested by some 
portions of the minutes, especially by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald’s 
observation that our business for the future must be to com- 
plete and correct the scheme at present in force. It may be 


the competition for Indian appointments are open, and by 
what alteration these may be best and most easily obviated. 


years following his competition in what is regarded as a more 
special course of study. By these regulations Sir H. Ryan 
and his colleagues believe that they have extinguished to a 


| practical acquaintance, however, with the working of this 


| 
| 


| 


| 





_ Any one who has glanced at the programme of the examina- | 


tion as framed by the Civil Service Commissioners must at | 
| part of the competitive system, and root out its defects. A 


once be struck by the immense range of subjects which it 
a. The history, literature, and languages of Greece, 
"9 France, Italy, Germany, and England are all displayed 
of ‘€ pomp of curiously framed examination papers—strings 
find t difficult te solve without time and the aid of a library. 
rent tongues, Aryan and Semitic, are represented by 
— rit and Arabic. Mathematics and Natural and Mental 
iene have each their allotted place. And in all a supposed 
mr mn ow is applied by the deduction of a certain number 
gained fe cementing elementary “cram *—from the total 
wna “mi any single subject. The limit of age is twenty-one, 
© successful candidate is compelled to spend the two 


{estions which the Examiner himself in many cases would | 


plan dispels the pleasing illusion. In the earlier years of- 


competition it was remarked that at least a majority of the 
vacancies and nearly all the higher places were filled by men 
who had received a University training; but in process of 
time the machinery of cram became perfected. “ Institutes ” 
and “‘ academies ” multiplied, in which all the subjects in the 
examination list were taught by a special corps of tutors, 
taught not in an efficient and lasting fashion, but just so that 
the candidate should be able to score in every subject—in 
technical phrase, “ to make his averages.” An elaborate in- 
duction from the Examination Papers published by the 
Commissioners enables the coach to gauge unerringly the 
amount of cram that will pass his pupil; but to apply 
this system thoroughly, the whole energies of the candidate 
must be directed to the object before him—his success in the 
competition. It has been found that college life offers too 
many distractions; that the acquisition of any knowledge 
outside the circle to which the coach limits his pupils is 
mere surplusage and loss of time. Hence we find year 
by year the numbers of University men among the selected 
candidates diminish, while the men who depend on “cram” 
are growing in the same way more numerous and con- 
spicuous. The latter class, though in examination they may 
score higher in classics or mathematics than a Porson 
or a Gregory would do, cannot in any just sense be termed 
educated. That which they have learned has not become part 
of their mind; it is a mere excrescenee, which will soon drop 
off and be forgotten, while of the ordinary subject that interests 
the intelligent and well-informed gentleman they know and 
care nothing. Their talk is “ shop” of the narrowest and ‘most 
disagreeable kind; and their political ideas barren and dis- 
torted. Their duty being a high and noble one, they put it 
wholly out of sight, and being destined to rule an empire, they 
talk at least as though their only ambition was to wrest as 
much money as possible out of their hated land of exile. In 
too many cases the feelings with which they regard the natives 
of Hindostan can only be paralled in the private soldier ofa 
line regiment—springing, indeed, in both cases, from the same 
cause, a union of ignorance and conceit. To the above de- 
scription there are many worthy exceptions, but as @ rule we 
have fairly stated the effects of “ eram.” Unluckily, the two 
years of probation and study which follow the selection by 
competition are not usually spent in a manner likely to correct 
these evils. A series of examinations, necessitating further 
and most assiduous coaching, compels the probationer to 
remain in London; yet no attempt is made to establish an 
esprit de corps among the members of the service, or to supply 
efficient means for combined study. The student is forced*still 
to depend on private tuition, and often wastes his time and 
money with incompetent quacks. But let us suppose that he 
acquires a thorough knowledge of the subjects assigned ; in 
the end he will have a fair rudimentary acquaintance with two 
or three vernacular dialects of Hindostan, a smattering of Hinda, 
Mohammedan, and English law, and a knowledge of ancient 
Indian history. But at the moment of his departure for the 
country in the government of which he is destined to take an 
active part, he is in absolute ignorance of the modern history 
of the British possessions and native states, of the perplexing 
social and political problems which make India England’s 
great difficulty. Ask the most successful candidate a few 
simple questions about the details of the land settlement and 
the “putteedaree” tenure, about the progress of ‘irrigation 


worth while briefly to consider what are the objections to which | works, and the controversy respecting the Contract Law. Toa 


certainty he will be posed. He will either frankly admit his 
ignorance, or endeavour to obscure it by awkward and misty 
platitudes. To correct these manifest evils there would seem 
to be but one available plan—a plan which would retain the best 


reduction of the limit of age for the open examination from 
twenty-one to eighteen, so as to get, not young men, but for- 
ward schoolboys, should be accompanied by a reduction of the 
examinational tests to the fair level of an ordinary school 
education. The candidates selected by this competition should 
then be maintained at the public expense for four years at 
least, in a college on the plan of Haileybury, but answering 
better our modern requirements and theories. An education 
expressly designed to prepare men for India, yet not excluding 
the general accomplishments of a gentleman might be here 
imparted. It would train them gradually to a just perception 
of their duties and fature work; it would also dispense with 
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that violent strain on all the energies of the student which the 
present system of cram exacts. It would, we are convinced, 
send out a class of men mentally and physically fitted to 
encounter the peculiar and arduous task which now, and for 
many a day, will lie before the Civil Service of India. 








SNAKES AND RABBITS. 


Nature, says the Poet Laureate, is one with rapine, a harm 
no preacher can heal. Divine ordinance, says a writer in the 
Times, appointed the boa to feed on the rabbit, and the keepers 
in the Zoological Gardens simply obey the dictates of omnipo- 
tence when they allow “ one of the most innocent of animals to 
be engorged by the most loathsome and terrific of all creatures.” 
On the other hand, a great deal of sentiment has been bestowed 
on the rabbit. “Telam,” who was its first champion, hopes to 
be more successful than Mr. Tennyson’s preacher. Another 
writer wishes to give the rabbit the privilege of retiring from 
the world with the modesty of Caesar and Warren Hastings, 
instead of letting its sufferings be witnessed by nursemaids and 
children. No doubt it is true that this part of the performance 
is not contemplated in the scheme of Nature. If nursemaids 
and children were admitted to the secret and inaccessible 
haunts where the boa has to give chase to its prey, they would 
run the risk of changing places with the victim. An expe- 
rienced nursemaid with a three years’ character from her last 





place, would be a far more tempting morsel than a rabbit; and | 


the boa which can lubricate a bullock would not stop short at 
the strictest of nursery governesses. We have read impressive 
accounts of the bones of a swallowed animal distending the 
body of the snake for days after the meal. In the case we are 
putting there would probably be hard substances representing 
Pinnock and Mangnall which would absorb an immense deal of 
saliva before they were assimilated. Even a three years’ 
character is sometimes hard to swallow. If the perambulator 
had to be taken into the bargain, we can understand that the 
boa would not wish to repeat his experiment. Like the Con- 
servative party in Mr. Lowe’s speech, he would probably shy 
at that object, and no amount of coaxing would induce him to 
sacrifice his inner snake to the solution of the great doubling-up 
question. 

The real merits of the snake and rabbit controversy may 
fairly be left to zoological journals. Opinions and experiences 
both differ on the points at issue. It has been said that the 
mouse which is being worried by a cat feels no actual terror. 
Dr. Livingstone gave an account of his being seized by a lion, 
and being deprived of all acute consciousness by a preliminary 
shake. One man talks of mice nibbling the nose of a snake 
that did not seem inclined to devour them at once, which is a 
new version of the lamb licking the hand just raised to shed 
its blood. Another has repeatedly seen rabbits and pigeons 
swallowed by a large snake, and has admired their philosophical 
indifference. The rabbits play on the body of the boa, and the 
small birds flap their wings in the face of the puff-adder. 
Whether they know their fate or not, they look on their 
destroyers with the calm scrutiny with which the turtle gazes 
through the windows of St. James’s Hall on those who are to 
consume his clear essence. If this is true, the suffering of the 
living victims has been much exaggerated. It is not improbable 
that the terror attributed to them is more or less imaginary. 
Even man does not feel in the actual presence of danger 
as much as he imagines beforehand that he must feel, or 
afterwards thinks that he did feel. Victor Hugo’s terrible 
picture of the last days of a condemned criminal would be 
wonderfully accurate if men were logical machines, if they 
fastened on one thought and clung to it to the end, if the mind 
never once relaxed its tension, and the excess of that tension 
never found relief in madness. But, as things are, we 
believe the picture to be wholly incorrect. It is a merciful 
provision that condemned criminals should never cease to hope, 
or if they cease to hope, that they should fall into a state of 
stupor. If this is the case with men, how much more likely 
Is it to happen with animals. The trembling we see may 
be involuntary. The pain may last but for a moment. 
The process of fascination may be, as some have described it, 
pleasant, as the process of drowning is said to be almost 
ecstatic. We do not say that we should wish to try either ; 
but, if one animal is appointed to be the prey of another, it ts 
surely unnecessary that it should also be doomed to prolonged 
suffering. We have read, indeed, of a rat which was put ina 
cage with a rattlesnake, and soon became on very friendly 
terms with its superior landlord. For two or three weeks the 
couple lived together in unity, but one morning the rattlesnake 
began to fascinate the rat, the rat in great terror came 


crouching nearer and nearer to the snake, and was present] 

swallowed. What authority there is for this story we aa 
say; but, supposing it to be true, and the rat’s fears to be 
genuine, they might yet be explained by the familiarity 
which had bred, not contempt, but confidence. ‘The 
rat found itself betrayed by a friend. Like the compound 
householder, it was turned into the cage of a Conservative 
party ; and, after being patronized for two or three weeks, was 
suddenly fascinated and swallowed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Worst of all, it was in attempting to escape from 
Mr. Hodgkinson that the rat leaped down the throat of a far 
deadlier serpent. Humanity stood by in the shape of Mr. 
Walpole. The divine ordinance was represented by Mr. Henley, 
who felt that he was created for the express purpose of resist. 
ing a moderate reform one year, and of supporting unguarded 
democracy the next. The nursemaids were waiting outside til] 
the female suffrage should admit them to gloat over future 
victims. But the men who, unlike “Telam,” delight to behold 
the marvellous and exquisitely graceful movements of the 
much-maligned serpent, complimented Mr. Disraeli on having 
brought up his omnibus of stupid country gentlemen to the 
vote, and familiarized them with the perambulator in which 
the infant Hercules of radical reform is taking his airing. 

It is significant of the natural cruelty which is implanted 
in us at an early age that no one feels for the fate of the rat, 
in its capacity of compound householder. Yet we fear that 
the sympathies which have been expended on the rabbit will 
very soon languish. It is all very well to write one indignant 
letter, and then to exclaim “ Liberavi animam meam.” But 
nature moves on her steadfast way in spite of the Times, and 
the boa is proof even against the large type which is brought 
to bear on the Bishop of Salisbury. The truth is, and it would 
be vain to disguise it, that the rabbit is the poor curate of the 
animal world. Burrowing in the sand of theology, and unable 
to protect itself against its foes, it breeds enormous families, 
which but for the interposition of the boa would soon cover the 
face of theearth. The most muscular of the serpents that prey 
upon it is the Ecclesiastical Commission, as was shown at the 
recent athletic sports of the Civil Service. But there are 
many other snakes endowed with the power of fasciiation, and 
permitted to exercise that gift in glass cases, where the rabbit 
cannot escape. The allurements of Rome are secret and 
almost inaccessible to the dweller in a country parish. But 
when they are imported in the shape of Ritualism, and rear 
their head in the very parish church, the danger of succumbing 
to them is much greater. Whether “Telam ” is one of those 
who call for a judicial decision in order that this temptation 
may be removed, does not appear from his letter. His argu- 
ment in favour of humanity might indeed be most casily 
extended. If it is wrong to give men the spectacle of 
wanton cruelty to animals, it is wrong to give them the spectacle 
of suffering from whence no lesson is to be learnt. ‘The punish- 
ment of death may be necessary, but unless the sight of it 
produces a good effect, it ought not to be inflicted in public. 
It would be barbarous to perform a surgical operation before a 
crowd of mere spectators; not so in the presence of a uumber 
of medical students. Yet it can hardly be said that this 
principle is universally recognised or acted upon, except in the 
case just cited. People go to see public executions as a matter 
of curiosity. At some of our large schools flogging is elevated 
into a spectacle, and while the process itself is declared to be 
essential to manliness, the sight of it contributes to that 
healthy publicity which is always appealed to as an arguinent 
against the ballot. Englishmen, we are told, cannot bear 
secresy. Formerly they carried this theory so far that they 
would not hear of carving at the sideboard, and perhaps some 
Tories consider that, having surrendered the constitutional 
principle of large joints, we may as well accept universal 
suffrage. When the late Mr. Spooner hazarded a remark on 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, he was told not to beat 
about the bush, but to marry his grandmother like a man. 
We have heard of similar objections being made to middle-aged 
respectability. But middle-aged respectability is the rang 
power in England, and a decorous surface is allowed to 
cover a multitude of sins. Hon. members may use whe 
expressions they like in the lobby so long as they do not 
repeat them in the House. Saxon English is well enough 
out of the hearing of the reporters, but it must 
uttered in a Parliamentary sense before the Speaker. Bribery 


a 
Vv 


may be carried to any extent, but it must be employed — 
the knowledge of the sitting members. Such is our Britis) 
to 


consistency, and such the instinct, which is so far supervt 
logic. The love of frankness is to prevail so long as others are 
concerned, and the idea of any one giving a vote which is pot 
known to his landlord is repugnant to our national conscience. 
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Even our vices are to flaunt the streets without a check, and 


our children are to be kept in darkness in order that a sudden 


flood of light may break upon our youth. Yet the lad who | 


has been exhibited on the block at Eton or in the Haymarket, 
after the manner of the Helots, must, if he court the suffrages 
of his countrymen, show himself worthy to be one of the 
governing classes, and hide the stolen fox under his garment. 
It is well for him that all his friends conspire to help him, and 
to form a mutual concealment society which is an improvement 
on Sparta, and worthy of the nineteenth century. 








SENSATION ARTISTS AND SENSATION DAUBERS. 


It is strange that within the last few years we should have 
invented a name to describe a class of fiction that can plead 
positive dulness in comparison with the excitement offered by 
the school that preceded it. Thirty or forty years ago what 
we now call “sensational” would have been voted extremely 
heavy by a public agape at the horrors conjured up by Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Godwin, “ Monk” Lewis, and the authors of 
“ Frankenstein” and “ Vathek.” Real horror then was not 
to be got out of anything short of lightning, thunder, and 
blood. One murder in a book was no more an accompani- 
ment to the narrative than a single fiddle would be to the 
opera of “ Masaniello.” But that school passed away 
without comment, and it was not until one of infinitely 
more subdued horror was created that we thought fit to coin 
the word “sensational,” in order accurately to express its aim. 
Herein we did right, providing we were just in its application ; 
but, unfortunately, like every other definition whose application 
is left to caprice or ignorance, this word, which has become in 
the criticism of the day a synonym for a very inferior kind of 
composition, has been frequently applied to productions which 
contain a greater variety of startling incidents than it is 
thought fit they should possess. All works of more or less 
dramatic energy are grouped together beneath this contemptu- 
ous appellation, so that the artist, in order to obviate the 
censure, is compelled to eliminate from his story all exciting 
incidents; he has to trammel his imagination by restraining 
its flights to the narrowest field of action; he has to swell his 
volumes to the proper library dimensions by a minute and very 
frequently tedious analysis of passions, motives, and actions, 
which he calls development of character. In short, to avoid 
the charge of being amusing he incurs the risk of being thrown 
aside. Doubtless the word “sensational” very admirably 
applies to some. With such we find nothing but a weari- 
some striving after effect, regardless of the probability of the 
result or the propriety of the cause. It is but just to such 
writers, however, to confess that their only aim is to please; 
this, if we may judge by their popularity, they have succeeded 
in doing; and when the object is to amuse the public, the 
public voice has at least some claim to consideration. It has 
been reserved for a master intellect of the day to show us how 
far it is possible to reconcile two apparently incongruous 
elements of fiction, that by their combination a new school of 
art may be created in which the admirers of both kinds of 
writing—the actual and the ideal—shall find something to 
commend. Victor Hugo, indeed, may be called the creator of 
true romance, just as the French call him the creator of their 
romantic poetry. By those whose application of the word 
“ sensational ” is indiscriminate, he has been thought to merit 
their favourite accusation. Perhaps they are right; but if 
Victor Hugo is “ sensational,” so is Shakespeare when he 
makes Macbeth murder Duncan; so is Shelley when he makes 
Beatrice conspire against her father’s life ; so is Coleridge when 
he makes Geraldine take Christabel in her arms; so is Goethe 
when he introduces Faust to the Devil; so, in short, is every 
great man who has ever written, who has chosen subjects more 
sublime on which to expatiate than a company of spinsters 
drinking tea round a table. We would that those who 
had coined this word had defined its meaning more fully. 
If by it they would express the London Jowrnal school 
of fiction we heartily endorse the designation; but if in its 
application they embrace writers who, instead of the tame, 
choose the active side of nature; who prefer vitalizing their 
canvas with scenes perfectly probable though sublime, or gro- 
tesque, or monstrous, or amazing; who, in brief, love to 
exhibit the extremes of life such as they exist, though as few 
have force or imagination enough to portray; then let them 
not stop with those that they may have selected, but let them 
Include the whole range of human intellect, taking care to 
Place those who are the most admired in the lowest rank— 
for, according to their standard of art, these will be found 
amongst the greatest offenders. 


Let us take the character of Jean Valjean, in “ Les Misérables,” 
asanexample. Here is a being whose disposition is revealed to us 
by a hundred striking circumstances, ninety-nine cf which your 
hater of “ sensationalism ” would strike out. This Jean Valjean 


_ enters the palace of the Bishop Bienvenu, avd robs the man who 


protects him; he steals a two-franc piece from the little Savoyard 
Gervais; he suffers himself to be buried alive; he bears the 


| fainting form of Marius through the horrible sewers of Paris; 





he escapes by a miracle from the conspiracy of Thenaudier; 
he baffles the pursuit of Javert by the most extraordinary 
means; in short, he does nothing that could not be called “ sen- 
sational.” But is all this “sensational”? Is it not rather 
the description of a reformed convict beset by innumerable 
difficulties, each one of which serves to develop his character in- 
finitely better than the most elaborate description of his “ hidden 
soul” could do. Victor Hugo assumes or invents a province in art 
which, however much it may be despised, demands a genius to 
work it, fully equal, if not superior, to that which we are more 
habitually given to admire. Nor is the effect produced by 
mere graphic force; with it is combined a power of analysis 
which, employed alone, would likewise produce a masterpiece— 
but a masterpiece less noble, less striking, less impressive, from 
the absence of that accumulative power which is exacted 
by the other. It would be a sunbeam dissected in a prism; it 
would not be the glow of a summer sun. 

In the “ Hunchback of Nétre Dame” we have another 
instance of the dramatic expression being preferred to the 
delineative. Quasimodo himself shows us what he is; not the 
author. He displays himself; it is not Victor Hugo who 
displays him. Here is illustrated that power of abnegation of 
which the merit is usually allowed to an utterly opposite class 
of writers—to George Eliot, to Thackeray, to ‘l'rollope, and 
sometimes to Dickens. And here, too, is rendered apparent 
the extraordinary vigour to be obtained by a just commingling 
of these opposite elements. Neither is allowed to subdue the 
other; on the contrary, they assist each other, and so impart 
a mutual force, which, separate, neither would possess. Witness 
the characters of Dom Claude Frollo, Thenaudier, Cosette, and 
Mess Lethierry. Now in Gilliatt one of these elements is less 
obvious. What is the result? We have a wonderful creation ; 
but a creation less true to nature than any other character in 
the author’s works. There is no weakness, for the motives of 
action are noble enough to diminish their improbability. But 
there is a want of accuracy. It is not in human nature to 
perform what Gilliatt performed. Not the high incitement of 
love, not the noble ardour of ambition, not the animating 
resolution of conquest could aid in such superhuman achieve- 
It is making man conquer the fate that no man ever 
conquered. Thus the design risks the charge of being “ sensa- 
tional.” But, then, does not the execution save it? The 
improbability of the “Toilers of the Sea” may be disputed ; 
and perhaps with success. But we merely state the impression 
left upon us after a careful reading. In many novels of the 
other school, by separating the hero from his achievements, we 
still gain a very clear insight into his character. With the 
creations of Victor Hugo this is impossible; and with the 
creations of all true romancists it should be impossible. This, 
indeed, may be assumed as a test of the value of their particular 
Now the Braddon school of fiction will not 

There, heroes and heroines are puppets— 
Their virtues or their wicked- 

The story gives them their 


ments. 


province of art. 
stand such a test. 
the same off the stage as on. 
nesses need no exemplification. 


| deeds; they do not give their deeds to the story. They tread a 


| as to be inseparable from it. 


design already prepared for them. We can follow it in fancy 
to its conclusion. The scheme does not seem naturally to rise 
as they progress. They are not so incorporate with the fiction 
Pitfalls we know are dug in their 
way, and into these pitfalls we know they will tumble. But 
why they tumble we cannot understand; because their motives, 
if not inconsequential, are unrevealed. 

We only feel that they are forced to tumble because the 
circumstances will yield excitement. Such fragmentary deve- 
lopment is, therefore, valueless, in an artistic sense, because it 
is unnatural. ‘To such, therefore, let the word “ sensational ” 
be applied, because to be “ sensational” is their object. But, 
turning to Victor Hugo, we find nothing of this kind ; here the 
province he adopts he ennobles, because he is just to 1t. Let 
us again advance Shakespeare as an illustration. That his 
plays are mostly melodramas will not be denied; all that enters 
into the composition of a melodrama we shall find in him. But 
we know not that this fact is considered a weakness. On the 
contrary, it is his chief strength. By a perfect combination of 
Nature in her wildest extremes, he gives us a great result— 
life. This life is self-expressed ; it is proclaimed by speech and 
movement. There is no analysis proper, but action, which is 
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the true analysis. Thus the motive disclosed is always true 
to the end performed. Unless we accept the supernatural 
agencies, we shall not find in all his works one accomplishment 
that is not led up to by a train of natural causes. We shall 
not find one startling circumstance that is not the normal con- 
sequence of a preceding action. To have attained this he 
needed a vast sphere of action; to have limited his field would 
have been to cramp his energies. All that nature had to 
supply he enlisted in his cause. Victor Hugo has entered a 
province akin to this; he has worked it by much the same 
agencies. He produces similar effects. This is the true field 
of romance. This is the art that absorbs all things, and moulds 
all things to perfect harmony with its main design. Let us, 
then, distinguish between such writers who assume this province 
as a legitimate field of action, who visit the extremes of nature, 
not that they may astonish, but that they may ennoble; who, 
by aggregation, attain a natural sublimity, and who, without 
despising, reject the minute fidelity that sometimes fatigues 
and dwarfs—let us distinguish between such writers and those 
who think the end of art is accomplished when it amazes and 
perplexes. To the first let us, at least, give the name of 
artists; to the others, if we will, “ sensationalists.” 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





SreLpom has a monarch been obliged so completely to recant 
a policy acted on through a series of years, as the Emperor of 
Austria felt compelled to do in his opening speech to the Reichs- 
rath on Wednesday. That speech was a thorough renunciation of 
the centralizing or despotic tendencies of the long reactionary 
period from 1848 down to recent times, and a formal endorsement 
of the principles of government for which the Hungarians have so 
pertinaciously, and at last so triumphantly, contended. It is a 
proclamation of the autonomy of the several nationalities, and a 
declaration that the people have a natural right to manage their 
own affairs. The Emperor, in the usual style of monarchs, cer- 
tainly takes credit to himself for having meant as much all along ; 
but no one will be deceived by his not unnatural attempt to 
gloss over a manifest discomfiture. We all know that this is 
the very reverse of what Francis Joseph laboured hard to effect for 
many years; and when he says, “ Let us throw a veil of forgetfulness 
over the immediate past—let us lay to heart the lessons which it 
leaves behind,” we cannot help reflecting that no one will gain 
more by oblivion, and that no one stands more in need of the lesson 
in question, than himself. The future, moreover, has its own dangers, 
which must be met speedily. Considerable ill-feeling yet exists 
towards Hungary on the part of Croatia, and it is doubtful what 


sort of arrangement will finally be come to between the two 
countries. 





A comPRoMIsE has been come to between the French Govern- 
ment and the committee of the Corps Législatif on the reorganiza- 
tion of the army. The committee threatened to recommend the 
Chamber to reject the whole of the Government proposals ; but it 
has now agreed to the demand of the Emperor and his Ministers 
that the minimum of the effective force of the army shall be fixed 
at the enormous amount of 800,000 men, the Government having 
in its turn consented to the proposal that the annual military con- 
tingent shall be voted by the Legislative Body, which at first was 
objected to. The latter is an important gain for the popular side, 
and may be accepted as a set-off against the mischief of keeping a 
gigantic force underarms. The Charivari has published a spirited 
burlesque of the Government proposals—a burlesque which is 
certainly warranted by the facts. 





A DETAINER has been lodged by the Prussian Government on 
funds in the hands of a Hanoverian banker, to the amount of 
60,000 thalers, forming a part of the private fortune of King 
George, “in consequence of an attempt to secretly dispose of that 
sum, contrary to the existing convention between his Majesty and 
the Prussian Government ;” and the banker himself has been 
arrested on a charge of high treason. At the same time we hear 
of domiciliary perquisitions and arrests in various parts of Hanover. 
even among persons of high position. It is evident that Hanover 
is not reconciled to the predominance of Prussia, or to the idea of 
German unity as interpreted at Berlin. This was one of the 
dangers which Prussia would have apprehended had the late 
disagreement with France led to a war. Discontent in Hanover 
has helped to keep the peace. 














Span shows some symptoms of reawakening. The Government 
is manifestly alarmed at the degree of agitation existing in several 
parts of the country; arrests have again become numerous, and 
nearly a hundred persons suspected of belonging to the Pro. 
gressista party have been imprisoned. Other arrests are expected 
from day to day, and Marshal Narvaez has himself admitted in 
the Senate that the Queen’s throne possesses no other support than 
the army. Even the army, however, cannot be absolutely depended 
on, for there are rumours of military conspiracies in several of 
the provinces. A strong family likeness pervades the tyranny of 
all Bourbons, and Queen Isabella is now repeating the cruellest 
inhumanities of the evil rule of Ferdinand of Naples, Sefior 
Carrascon, a young journalist, was recently “conveyed to the 
bagne of Toledo, in company with a number of assassins and 
thieves, to whom he was chained by an iron neck-ring ”—an infamy 
which recalls the sufferings of Poerio. Other journalists, however, 
are found to do the work of Liberalism, and the revolutionary 
paper, the Relampago, has reappeared, to the confusion of the 
authorities. Of this journal, 20,000 copies were distributed in 
Madrid on one day, the Queen herself receiving twenty copies, and 
the Ministers several, during the sitting of the Senate. The 
Spaniards are apparently acquiring as much facility as the Italians 
in the management of clandestine opinion. 





Accounts from Italy vary as to the reception which the Pope is 
disposed to give to the financial scheme of Signor Ferrara, the 
Italian Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, as we showed last 
week, deals very largely with the property of the Church. From 
some authorities it would appear that an agreement is likely to be 
effected on the basis laid down by Signor Ferrara ; from others, 
it seems that Pio Nono has refused his consent. If the Bill fails, 
however, it will probably be owing to other causes than the Pope’s 
refusal to agree: if indeed he has refused—which is doubtful. 





We know that the Cretans of old were liars, for Epimenides, 
himself a Cretan, said so. But in the present day Crete seems to 
be the occasion of lying. Last week, we were told that Omar 
Pasha had been twice repulsed by the insurgents. This week, it 
is stated from Constantinople that the fact lies the other way. 
Which side speaks the truth? We certainly do not rely very 
confidently on the Turkish version. 





Some time ago, the Viceroy of Egypt was said to have demanded 
of the Sultan certain concessions having the effect of giving him 
still more completely the position of an independent sovereign. 
It is now announced that the Sultan has conferred on him the title 
of Hidiver, which is equivalent in Persian to “King.” This con- 
cession is stated to have been bought. It is a fine thing foran 
embarrassed Sovereign to have such pretty words to sell, and satraps 
ready to buy them. 





Tue Paris Exhibition, having survived the dreariness of its 
early weeks, when mud and unfinished buildings were the chief 
things to be seen, is now generally allowed to be a brilliant success. 
The visit of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh last 
week is the first of a succession of Royal and Imperial advents 
which, it is anticipated, will shortly give increased lustre to the 
undertaking. With June, a grand show of the crowned heads of all 
nations, or nearly all, will take place in that vast building and 
ornamental garden. Kings and Emperors, even to the Sultan of 
Turkey and the Shah of Persia, will be as common as blackberries ; 
and, in friendly admiration of the arts and sciences, William of 
Prussia and Napoleon of France and William of Prussia and 
Francis Joseph of Austria, will “ bury all unkindness,” like Brutus 
and Cassius after their famous quarrel previous to Philippi. 





Tue strikes which are now going on over every part of the 
United States point to a very serious disorganization of the 
relations of capital and labour in that country. In some places it 
is openly proclaimed by the working classes that the capitalists are 
their natural enemies, and must be forcibly controlled ; and certain 
ambitious politicians have been base enough to flatter these ideas, 
and to tell the artisans that, as they have the chief voice in the 
Legislature, they can make what laws they please. It is even 
reported that the President sent a letter to a meeting of workmen 
at Chicago, in which he expressed his good wishes for “all 
their endeavours to benefit, protect, and elevate the labouring 
men of the country.” In the eastern districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, the miners are on strike, and it is said that fifty men 
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opposed to the movement have been murdered openly in 
the presence of numerous persons, who refuse to give 
evidence, so that punishment is out of the question. Collisions 
with the military have occurred, and the worst features of Irish 
agrarian outrage have been revived on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; in fact, the Irish seem to be at the bottom of a good 
deal of the terrorism which is now writing its records in blood in 
the mining regions of the Quaker State. The passing of an Eight 
Hours’ Act in several of the States was the first, or perhaps rather 
the immediate, cause of the present condition of affairs. The em- 
ployers not unreasonably objected to paying at the same rate for 
eight hours’ work as for ten; while, on the other hand, the men 
pointed to the excessive price of commodities, the enormous rents 
of houses, &c., consequent on bad harvests, high tariffs, heavy 
internal taxation, and the expenses of the late civil war, as reasons 

why wages should at least not be reduced. Trade, however, is 

extremely sluggish, and the manufacturers deny that they can 

afford to be generous. So the battle is being fought out by the 

very undesirable means of violence. It is singular to find some of 

the special troubles of the Old World thus repeated in the New, 

where they have hitherto been little feared. 





SLAVERY is about to be abolished in the Brazilian Empire, until 
now one of the States most obstinately attached to the principle of 
human servitude. From the present time, every child born 
in Brazil will be free, and those who are now slaves will become 
free in twenty years. The decree virtually enfranchises. nearly 
three millions of blacks ; and, although many of these will probably 
die ere the day of actual freedom arrives, it is a great thing that 
the mere principle of liberty should have been proclaimed, and that 
a term should have been put to the iniquity of the old system. 
We have here another of the fruits—unexpected by many—of the 
rebellion of the southern section of the United States. The object 
of that rebellion was the extension of slavery : it has resulted in its 
downfall. What with the emancipation of the blacks in America, 
and the triumph of the principle of popular self-government 
in Europe, the world has cause to congratulate itself on the progress 
of the last few years. 





Ir is with something akin to a feeling of despair that we take up 

& new report on the digest or codification of the law. For 
the last thirty years a series of commissions have been dealing or 
pretending to deal with the subject. We have had plans without 
end, and recommendations and suggestions without number ; but the 
actual result up to the present time has been nil. The law still 
remains in its original state of confusion, and nothing of importance 
has yet been done to simplify its arrangement, to get rid of the 
lumber with which it is encumbered, or to make it readily 
accessible and intelligible both to professional and non-professional 
persons. After our experience of the past, it is impossible to be 
Very sanguine as to the future ; but at the same time the eminence 
of the names which are appended to the report on the digest of the 
law, inspires us with some hope that their advice will not be entirely 
disregarded. No one can contest the truth of the proposition with 
which they start, “that serious evils arise from the extent and 
variety of the enactments from which the existing law has to be 
ascertained.” Those who wish may discover what it is to have to grope 
about amongst 45 volumes of statutes, and 1,300 volumes of reports, 
exclusive of about 156 volumes of Irish reports, which deal to a 
great extent with the law common to both England and Ireland ! 
Without treatises which collect and comment on the law relating 
to particular subjects, it is difficult, the Commissioners very justly 
remark, to conceive how the work of the legal profession and the 
administration of justice, could be carried on ; but then treatises 

are but a very imperfect substitution for an authenticated collection 
and statement of the law in a well-digested form, and in a moderate 
compass. The Commissioners therefore recommend that steps 
shall be taken to compile a digest both of the statute and common 

law, which “ would be a condensed summary of the law as it exists, 

arranged in systematic order under appropriate titles and sub- 

divisions, and divided into distinct articles and propositions, which 

Would be supported by references to the sources of law whence 

they were severally derived, and might be illustrated by citations of 

the principal instances in which the rules stated had been discussed 

or applied.” Such a digest, they point out, would be of great value 
in the making, the administration, and the study of the law. Nor 
18 It unreasonable to expect that this condensation and methodical 
arrangement of legal principles would have a salutary effect upon 
the law itself. “It would give the ready means of con- 
Sidering in connection with one another branches of the law 





which involve similar principles, although their subject matters 
may widely differ. It would thus bring to light analogies and 
differences, and, by inducing a more constant reference to general 
principles in place of isolated decisions, would have a tendency to 
beget the highest attributes of any legal system, simplicity and 
uniformity.” It would be impossible to state with more force and 
clearness the advantage which we may expect to derive from a 
thoroughly well-executed digest ; and agreeing, as we do, fully in 
the views of the Commissioners, we are glad to find them advising 
her Majesty that the work should be set about forthwith, They 
do not conceal from us the fact that it will require much time and 
no inconsiderable expenditure of money. But, after all, that expen- 
diture will be insignificant when compared with the sums which we 
annually squander on objects of far less importance than the 
reduction of the law of England to a state befitting a civilized 
country, and the rendering it intelligible to those who are expected 
to obey it, and are punished if they offend against any of its pro- 
visions. We are at present behind every country in this 

respect. Our law is a mere casual accumulation—a “ fortuitous 

concurrence ”—of statutes and cases; nor can we too soon set 

about the work of evoking order from this chaos and giving some- 

thing like scientific form and accuracy to an undigested mass, 

which is a terror to lawyers, and a fearful mystery to every one 
else. 





TuE Select Committee appointed to inquire into the local govern- 
ment and local taxation of the metropolis have made their second 
report, and Mr. Mill, a member of the Committee, has obtained 
leave to introduce a Bill into the House of Commons to give effect 
to its recommendations, with some modification. There can be no 
doubt that we cannot go on much longer as we are, The metro- 
polis has yet to achieve good municipal government, local and 
central, and Mr. Mill’s view is that the municipal boroughs ought 
not to be less than conterminous with the parliamentary boroughs, 
Though the Metropolitan Board of Works has done a great deal 
towards the renovation of London, there remains still more to be 
done. It is certain that a large portion of the metropolis must be 
rebuilt, and though the Board may be equal to its work, as far as 
its administrative efficiency is concerned, there have been signs 
recently that the ratepayers are not inclined to submit patiently to 
the exercise of its taxing powers. This would seem to denote the 
necessity of more local control over the actions of the central power, 
and we presume it will be one of the objects of Mr. Mill’s measure 
to create such a control. At the same time, it ought not to be of 
such a nature as to over-ride the authority of the Central Board, 
unless in cases where there was a clearly-pronounced local opinion 
that the projects of the Central Board, or the measures by which it 
proposed to carry them out, were unnecessary or injudicious. 





Tur Hall of Arts and Sciences at Kensington was opened on 
Monday, by the Queen, the Prince of Wales and his brother 
having arrived express from Paris to take part in the ceremony. 
A piece of music, by the late Prince Consort, was performed, and 
the usual meaningless trowel business gone through. We wish 
every success to the Hall of Arts and Sciences, but we do not 
clearly understand whatit is intended for. “ Arts” and “ sciences” 
may include anything from the Polytechnic to the more candid 
Mechanics’ Institute, and we have already more halls than our taste 
for either art or science can fill. One of the most sensible reports 
of the proceedings appears in a new comic paper, and the report is 
all the better for having been printed some time before the event, 
The Tomahawk says for the Prince of Wales :— 


‘¢T don’t know what this place is to be, I believe a sort. of West-end 
music-hall. I’ve been obliged to take a private box. I wish some 
one would take it off my hands. I shall ask Lucca to come and sing 
here, and Arthur Lloyd too—that will be rather jolly. 1 hope wy 
box is on the pit tier. I suppose 1 must say something about this 
stupid place. It has been got up by pnffiog and gentle pressure. 
Lots of fellows have taken boxes, because they were afraid of offending 
my mother. They wish they had not doneit. I suppose Cole will 
give lectures here, and charge a guinea for tickets. I hope | shan’t 
have to come and hear him. There will be a nice staff of curators, 
superintendents, boxkeepers, checktakers, &c.—all well paid. If we 
say it’s all in memory of my father, Parliament will be oblige d to vote 
the money. I shall try and get some of my friends places. I always 
have to say in my speeches that I want to walk in my fathers foot- 
steps; but I don’t. I think you may praise a man too much, even 
when he’s dead. It makes people tired of him.” 


There is truth as well as satire in this. 





Tne rate of emigration from Queenstown is rapidly on the 
increase, and up to last week 2,200 had arrived there for embarka- 
tion to America. The Guion, the Inman, Cunard, and the 
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National Steam Navigation Company are in full work, and are 
constantly obliged to leave two and three hundred behind from 
each boat. The Irish papers report some amusing instances of 
police acuteness touching Queenstown and the Fenian movement. 
Mr. Peabody was searched on board the Scotia the other day, and 
had his gun taken from him. In Dublin the Commission drags 
slowly along. The informers appear to be a choice gathering. 
Mr. Corydon confessed to have been landlord of a house of ill fame, 
and Mr. James Meara, of the 8th, or King’s Regiment, in reply to 
a question from Mr. Butt, said, “T may have sworn against fifteen 
at the court-martial ; the number I swore against is too many for 
me to remember.” The Cork Examiner, from which we quote, 
adds that “this witness’s equivocation and prevarication were, to 
say the least of it, most extraordinary.” 





Wir the Commission in Dublin and the depot for emigrants in 
Queenstown, we have in Ireland, towards Connemara, a specimen 
of what famine is, brought home to us nearer than Orissa. The 
Roman Catholic clergymen of the district have addressed a 
petition to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and by way we 
suppose of appealing to Lord Abercorn’s agricultural sympathies, 
they mention that the cattle are dying and that the people are 
destitute. They say that through the whole of Connemara, 
measuring over fifty Irish miles in length by twenty in width, 
there is no employment whatever, except what is given by one 
English gentleman. They ask not for money directly, but that the 
works commenced during the famine years and left unfinished and 
useless, should be again resumed and the starving peasants put upon 
wages. Eight priests sign this document, and we must therefore 
take it that they represent a considerable community. Starving 
would also seem to be made a sectarian business in Ireland, for we 
observe that not a single Protestant clergyman has testified to the 
truth of this miserable report. 





Mr. Georce Epwarp Guryey, of the “ Earl of Cardigan” 
beershop, Marlborough-road, Chelsea, seems to entertain rather 
vague notions with respect to judicial probity. Mr. Gurney, having 
made several unsuccessful attempts to obtain from the Kensington 
magistrates a spirit license for his house, at length hit upon an 
expedient which we hope is not frequently resorted to in these 
cases. He wrote a letter to one of the magistrates, whom, oddly 
enough, he addressed as “ Honoured Sir,” entreating him to be 
his friend at the coming licensing day, and inclosing bank-notes 
to the value of £40. The magistrate called the attention of his 
brother justices and of the Home Secretary to the temptation that 
had been offered him, and we presume joined in the refusal with 
which Mr. Gurney’s application for a license was met. Mr. Gurney 
then wrote again, requesting “ his honour” to inform him whether 
he had received his previous communication, and inclosing a 
stamped directed envelope, intended apparently to convey back 
the bank-notes that had failed in their mission. Mr. Gurney 
shortly afterwards found himself at Bow-street, charged with 
attempting to corrupt the magistrate, and excused himself by 
saying that he did not think he was doing anything wrong in 
sending the money. After all, there seems little reason for doubting 
that he looked upon bribery with just as little, or as much, disgust 
as mapy members of Parliament have done. 





Mr. Harvey Lewis and Mr. Layard have had some further 
exchange of courtesies in the papers, connected with the scene in 
which they played such elegant parts last week in the House of 
Commons. We believe the less they say or write on the subject 
the better, as the public would willingly forget an occurrence which 


brought so unusual a scandal into the fi ae ; 
the world. 0 the first legislative assembly in 





TE son of Prince Christian and Princess Christian was baptized 
at one o'clock on Tuesday in the private chapel at Windsor 
Castle. The Queen handed the child to the Archbishop, and 
named him Christian Victor Albert Ludwig Ernest Anton A 
number of distinguished personages were present, 





On Tuesday Lord Naas moved for the further suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, mentioning the fact of the recent 
outbreak and the attempt on the life of a supposed informer last 
week in Dublin. Burke, the Fenian prisones, it is said is dying, 


and is likely to cheat either the hangman or the clemency of the 
Government, 














OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
_  Oxrorp, 

Tux system of attendance at college chapels is an old subject 
that has continually been “ cropping up,” and has lately been 
revived with somewhat of fresh enthusiasm. The difficulties 
supposed to be connected with the present arrangement are 
popularly thrown into the form of this dilemma. Attendance 
at chapel is either a religious service or a piece of college dis. 
cipline. If it is the former, it ought not to be enforced by 
penalties; if the latter, a religious service ought not to be 
selected for a vehicle of coercion. The difficulty makes itself 
more felt when some conscientious “ Dean of Chapel” is weak 
enough to endeavour to make a compromise between the two 
views. But in most cases it is treated merely as a college rule 
that so many “chapels” should be kept on an average every 
week, and the question of religious privilege is put in the back- 
ground altogether. From time to time a protest is raised 
against this anomaly, and some of our college reformers, taking 
it for granted that the only way in which college discipline can 
enter into the question at all, is to prevent undergraduates 
from lying in bed when they ought to be up and busy, have 
proposed the following scheme which seems to remove the 
present inconsistency. They suggest that there should bea 
parade or muster of the men in Hall at a certain given hour in 
the morning, at which every one would be required to present 
himself unless he had a satisfactory reason for absence. This 
hour might be fixed at the usual time for morning chapel, and 
the chapel service might commence as soon as the parade was 
over, so that all who chose to avail themselves of it would have 
the opportunity of so doing. It is easy to see that many ob- 
jections would be raised to the change, that the reasons which 
prompt it would be frequently misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. It is certain that many worthy and conscientious men 
would be shocked by what would seem to them an unwonted 
laxity and a precedent of dangerous tendency. But it is muck 
easier to protest against the change than to find valid argu- 
ments against its propriety. Many of us can remember the 
time when attendance at the Holy Communion was compulsory 
or nearly so, whereas the universal practice in college now is 
to leave this entirely optional—certainly with most satisfactory 
results. There should be no reason why the results of this 
further change might not be equally satisfactory. Indeed, itis 
almost certain that this good effect would follow from it; that. 
college authorities would find soon that there was a distinct 
connection between the attendance of worshippers and the tone 
and spirit with which the service is conducted. Any congrega- 
tion of willing comers entering into the spirit of the college 
service would be infinitely preferable to the hastily-gabbled 
prayers with which some of us have been too familiar, hurried 
over in a perfunctory manner to a careless congregation, of 
whom not a few have shuffled in at the last minute in a pair 
of trousers and a boating jacket and some scarf to cover the 
multitude of deficiencies. 

This, no doubt, is not the rule; but we cannot help thinking 
that the change of which we have spoken might righteously 
(we would almost say “ safely”) be introduced, if there was 
also a parallel improvement of the actual services in chapel. 
But there is always an intense fear, and a very proper one if 
it were reasonable, of making any change in the time-honoured 
religious institutions of the University. It is this fear alone, 
in its blindest form, which can so long have maintained the 
present statutable examination in divinity which comes twice. 
in every student’s course. If, as a general rule, it could be 
said that a good deal or even a little religious knowledge was 
thereby acquired in an intelligent way, there would be every 
inducement to keep and encourage it; but we may fairly chal- 
lenge the opinion of any one who has the least experience in 
the “schools” of this University—and especially in the Honour 
schools—as to whether the present system, which obliges 4 
statutable minimum of divinity as a sine qué non for obtaining 
the testamur, be not a simple degradation of the subject. Let 
us be wise enough to abandon a principle which has not even 
the same meaning now that it had when instituted, and by alt 
means let there be a divinity examination of a seemly kind, and 
let it be something like an adequate test of fair theological 
knowledge. Anything will be an improvement which relieves @ 
deeply important subject from being the despised though neces~ 
sary appendage to other examinations; and which breaks 
through the degrading habit of “cramming” for it, by means 
of dodges and mnemonic lines of unparalleled flippancy, which 
are unfortunately perpetuated by the memory of undergraduates 
and the bad taste of some private teachers. 

Sir Francis Doyle finds a competitor of no mean merit for 


. the chair of Poetry in the Dean of Emly, a member of Brase- 


nose. This gentleman is brought forward by a committee of 
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distinguished members of the University, and it is generally 
admitted that the specimens of his verses and his critical essays 
which he has printed are the works of a most accomplished 
writer. Somewhat florid in style, they possess the distinct 
merits of originality and imaginative power. Mr. Reynolds 
(who is a member of Brasenose) will be voted for at the election 
by his friends; Dr. Kynaston, too, has a circle of supporters; 
and of Sir Francis Doyle, who was earliest in the field, we 
have spoken before, and alluded to his claims. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
withdraws from the candidature. With Mr. A.J. D. D’Orsey 
we do not seem familiar in Oxford. He has sent round a 
title-page to the common-rooms, and he has occasionally made 
overtures for the delivery of lectures on elocution in the college 
halls. Still there is nothing in this to disqualify for the 
Professorship of Poetry. 

The chair of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. H. W. Chandler, of Pembroke 
College. We are most agreeably disappointed at the results 
of the election, which was vested in a board of somewhat 
incongrous construction. It is always likely to lead toa 
satisfactory result when a professor has the chance of expa- 
tiating in his pet subject; and Mr. Chandler’s extensive critical 
knowledge of the writings of Aristotle (in which we imagine 
he has scarcely a rival, at any rate in England), will give a 
very definite importance to his lectures. Some professors 
are as manifold in their accomplishments as Sidney Smith 
described the then Lord John Russell to be; accordingly it 
has long been rumoured that Professor Thorold Rogers will 
proceed from the profession of political economy and the 
chairmanship and presidency of Oxford Hotels, Oxford Reform 
Leagues, and Oxford Furnishing Companies (limited), to the 
still more active arena of the House of Commons. At least, 
the Globe recently announced that this gentlemen “ will contest 
the representation of the City of Oxford against Mr. Neate at 
the next general election, with a view to trying the right of 
clergymen to sit in the House of Commons.” Mr. Rogers 
answers this statement as follows, saying that “the statement 
which has appeared of his intention to solicit the suffrages of the 
citizens of Oxford as their representative in Parliament is, to 
say the least, premature.” “As yet,” he adds, “I have not 
solicited the votes of the Oxford citizens against the next 
occasion on which they may exercise their suffrage; nor have 
the Oxford citizens invited me to become one of their burgesses.” 
By which rejoinder the Professor has strengthened general 
surmise into absolute belief. 

The undergraduates have at last definitely stated in print 
the reason of their scanty attendance at University sermons. 
It is not the length of the discourses, nor their disinclination 
to go to church, but a much more fundamental objection. The 
Seats are too hard. They say, “Give us backs and cushions, 
and we will come.” We are not in the least astonished. A 
few years ago, the youth of Oxford were bold enough to tempt 
the asperities of an ordinary saddle on an ordinary hack, but 
in these degenerate days, a basket-carriage and a railway-rug 
suit better their fragile forms. It may be this difficulty of 
sitting which has accustomed us to talk of “standing” for 
scholarships. In Cambridge, we believe they still “sit” for 
these things. 

There has recently been a petition sent into Council for a 
swimming-bath of large dimensions, partly as a means of 
reducing the number of accidents on the river by teaching men 
to swim and partly as a healthy recreation. It has been 
refused on what we believe are valid grounds at the present 
moment, that the University cannot afford the outlay. This 
is a tenable view, but not so the reasen given by one member 
of that board, that it would increase the chance of accidents 
by encouraging bathing. He ought to have added that no one 
Ought ever to go into the water till he could swim skilfully. 
At present bathers still go to Parsons’-pleasure, heedless of 
Park Town sewage. Yet it is something to say that there 
are fewer carcases in the Cherwell. Dive into the Isis, and in 
coming up you will probably knock your head against a 
grievously-decomposed dog. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE EXAIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


(SeconpD Notice.) 


Be of the largest contributors to this Exhibition in point of 
mers is Mr, Collingwood Smith, whose name is attached to no 
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But when one remembers the small proportion which an artist’s 
exhibited works usually bear to the fruits of his labour during one 
season, and how many of this painter’s works have been on view 
—even during tbe present season elsewhere—as for instance at the 
Artist and Amateur Conversazione at Willis’s Rooms, it is impos- 
sible to expect from so prolific a brush the same perfection of finish 
and importance of aim which distinguish the efforts of those who 
desire to build their fame on quality rather than on quantity of 
workmanship. In his “ Gondolier’s Serenade” (72), cleverly as it 
is handled, Mr. C. Smith might surely have chosen a less hackneyed 
point of view for his background. Mr. Jacksozx’s “ Harlech 
Castle” (78), in which that venerable building is seen at a distance 
from a turn in the steep, stone-hedged road that forms the fore- 
ground of his picture, is an excellent example of our national 
landscape school of painting, truthful and honest in colour, modest 
but attractive in effect. A more sophisticated style of art, but 
admirable for its abstract realization of the beauties of old Spanish 
architecture, is Mr. E. Goodall’s “ Puerta de la Saugre, Toledo” 
(92). This accomplished artist also contributes a well-studied 
interior of the Cathedral (111), and a drawing of “ E! Puente de 
Alcantura,” by sunset, in the same town. These, as well as his 
“View of the Island of Murano, Venice” (257) and hie 
“Grenada” (293) all manifest, and each in its own way, some 
of the highest qualities to which a painter can attain whose taste 
is perhaps too eclectic for the sternest realisms of his craft, but 
who never sacrifices more of fact than is consistent with pro- 
bability of effect, and the result of whese labour always commands 
popularity without condescending to common-place attractions. 
Under the title of “ Twilight” (98) Mr. E. K. Johnston has painted 
a group of two figures, presumably an English gentlemaa and his 
wife seated in a chimney-corner, by the side of a large open stone 
hearth, on which wooden logs are blazing. This work is so 
important in size and so well painted that one would have wished 
to find in its name some further explanation of the mise en scene. 
for the appointments of the room are humble and moreover 
un-English in character. The lady is musing over the fire and her 
companion is poring earnestly over an English newspaper. All 
this betokens expatriation, but under what circumstances and 
where? “Twilight,” too, would seem a misnomer, for if the 
patches of body colour to the left of the picture indicate any light 
it is that of the moon and not that which immediately follows 
sunset. In a pictorial sense this last-mentioned bit of execution, 
which looks like an afcerthouglt, is the only mistake in the 
picture. The rest is most skilfully managed and worthy of great 
praise, both for conception and workmanship. The “Small 
Drawing-room, Levens, Westmoreland” (97), by Mr. Joseph 
Nash, is executed with the same chique and appreciation of the 
beauty of old English architecture which first helped to make 
famous the name which he inherits. “Louis Philippe’s Bedroom 
at Claremont” (295), by the same artist, far less attractive in point 
of subject, is nevertheless interesting as an historical record, being 
painted down to the minutest detail of its furniture, with most 
conscientious accuracy. 

Among the new members of this institution, there are none who 
rank higher in any special department of the art which it repre- 
sents than Mr. Basil Bradley. His cattle-pieces, of “ Sussex Oxen 
Going to Work at Dawn” (99), and “ Tilling the Ground” (181)— 
a team of plough-horses a-field in the same county, both large 
drawings—represent a perfect mastery over the details of animal 
form and texture. Hair, hoof, and horn are here rendered in a 
manner which would satisfy the most fastidious naturalist. But 
this is the least meritorious part of his work. The action of the 
horses toiling through the heavy soil—of the sleek and patient, but 
withal sulky-locking, beeves, as yet free from the yoke and jostling 
each other with dusky hides in the early morning light—leave 
nothing to be desired for reality of effect. Further than this, we 
find the most perfect relation of colour subsisting between the 
animals themselves and the landscape behind them. All is in 
natural but well-arranged harmony—a harmony which, it is true, 
depends in some measure upon the low tone in which the 
pictures are painted, but which is not the less agreeable on that 
account. Let us add that the composition of these works, espe- 
cially in that of the oxen groups, is of high artistic excellence, and 
we shall have said enough by way of congratulation to the painter 
and to the society which has wisely enrolled him in its ranks. 
The qualities—and they are very commendable in their way—for 
which we prize Mr. Frederick Tayler’s work present a remarkable 
contrast to those we have just described. In his two hunting 
scenes—“ Leaving” and “ Entering the Wood” (101 and 108)— 
nature is suggested rather than portrayed. Perhaps the comparison 
is not altogether fair on account of the disparity cf size between 
these particular specimens of his skill and Mr. Bradley’s large 
and careful drawings. But certain it is that these artists, if em- 
ployed to illustrate the same subject on the same scale, would pro- 
duce works not only utterly differing from each other in execution, 
but of remotely opposite aim and sentiment. One feels of Mr. 
Tayler’s productions that they are brilliant and clever sketches, for 
which he has to depend on a knowing touch and ready memory. 
He seizes the character of a scene, and, so far as it is rendered, it 
is rendered with truth and spirit. There is nothing more life-like 
on the Exhibition walls than the pack of hounds clustered in 
stirring confasion round the huntsman in middle distance and 
sweeping up the hillside at his horse’s heels. Mr. Bradley may 
perbaps never attain to such facility as this, but it 1s far more pro- 


less than fifteen drawings in the catalogue, most of them displaying | bable that he will do so than that Mr. F. Tayler will ever paint 


Bteat ability of execution as well as taste in choice of subject. | cattle with the care and fidelity of Mr. Bradley. 
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Classical mythology, as well as medieval lore, occasionally sup- 
lies Mr. Burne Jones with a theme for his brush. This year we 
d that he has selected the story of Cupid and Psyche for two 
illustrations. In the first (104) we find the god of love “ ensnared 
by the love” of his intended victim, though, if the truth must be 
told, the lady’s charms ensnare no one else. Now, in the philo- 
sophy of this myth, mind and matter filling equal parts, why should 
Mr. Jones exclude from his picture all semblance of earthly beauty ? 
The Greeks, with whom the fable probably originated, would not 
have done so. An Italian painter of the fifteenth century would 
have done his best to realize it. Is it to be reserved for one of the 
most tasteful colourists of our own day to represent flesh, flowers, 
and drapery, in a manner which sets nature at defiance? If it be 
argued that such art as this is decorative and typical, rather than 
merely initiative, the answer is, that decorative art, in its best 
time, has at least been well defined in drawing, while in Mr. Jones’s 
ictures there is much which is purposely left vague and suggestive. 
or instance, the leaves of the plant towards the centre of his 
“Chaucer's Dream of Good Women” (124) are more shadowy than 
the vision itself ; while the wings of the quaintly clad Eros in this 
latter picture seem to be composed of a substance which is like 
nothing in heaven above or the earth beneath, but the colour which 
he has mixed on his palette. The second, “Cupid and Psyche” 
(132) has, like the first, many excellent qualities, both of colour 
and composition—so excellent that we can only regret the existence 
of a fault which Mr. Jones needs but the will to remedy. 


Delicate and refined as the handiwork of Mr. F. Shields is, we 
cannot but think his “Somersetshire Game” (112) unworthy of 
the labour bestowed upon it. The best example of his skill in the 
gallery is, without doubt, “ Sounding a Retreat,” to which we have 
already alluded. And, next to that, his drummer-boy asleep on 
*¢ Shorncliffe Heights” (161), commands admiration for the broad 
and manly character of its treatment. 


Of Mr. Boyce’s landscapes we can hardly speak too highly. Their 
intensely accurate portraiture of natural effect places them at once 
in the foremost rank of imitative art. Note the careful rendering 
of the sandstone cliff in his “ Cleve Mill, Oxfordshire” (114), and 
the truthful cloud-painting in his “ Wotton Valley ” (265). But 
@ merely literal interpretation of nature may be common-place. 
Mr. Boyce invests the simplest subjects with a poetry which we can 
best describe by saying that it is precisely the reverse of that false 


—_+—_—. 


MUSIC. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society closed its thirty-fifth season 
yesterday (Friday) week, with a very fine performance of “ lj,” 
This oratorio, composed by Mr. Costa expressly for the Birmingham 
Festival, and produced there in 1855, contains much powerful and 
effective music in the florid and dramatic school, together with 
several instances of fugal writing which proclaim an intimate study 
of the best masters of that form—one which, however, has been so 
completely exhausted by the genius and learning of Bach and 
Handel as to leave little chance of success for modern imitators, 
Even Mendelssohn, whose genius and power justified him in 
measuring his strength, even with the giant composers of the past, 
had much less recourse to the fugal style in his second oratorio 
“ Elijah,” than in his previous “St. Paul,” and Mr. Costa followed 
this illustrious example in his subsequent oratorio, ‘‘ Naaman,” 
which is treated almost entirely in the dramatic style instead of 
being, like “ Eli,” a combination of ancient and modern character- 


_ istics. The performance of “ Eli” now alluded to could scarcely be 
_ otherwise than a fine one, with such an orchestra and chorus 





as those over which Mr. Costa habitually presides at the perform- 
ances of this institution, and such principal singers as Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Santley, to whose share the chief declamatory solos 
fall ; other, although not equally important, pieces being assigned 
to the soprano and contralto, in this instance Madame Ruders- 
dorff and Madame Sainton-Dolby. All concerned—chorus, 
orchestra, and principals—seemed animated by a desire to do their 
best in the work of their conductor, who is held in the highest 
respect, both professionally and personally. The stirring 
war-song, “ Philistines, hark !” was given by Mr. Reeves with that 
grandeur of style in which he is admittedly alone among tenor 
singers in oratorio music. The barytone solos, too, were given by 
Mr. Santley with that deep intention and thorough realization 
which are not combined by any but artists of the highest class. A 
special word of praise is due to Signor Foli, who sang the subordi- 
nate bass solos, for his thorough efficiency and his capital co-opera- 
tion in the duet with Mr. Santley, “Lord, cause thy face.” 
Signor Foli undoubtedly has a career before him as an oratorio 
singer. 

The promised appearance of Signor Cotogni as Don Giovanni at 


| the Royal Italian Opera, was postponed last week in consequence 


sentiment which requires a scene for its realization. It is impossible | 


to regard even such a thoroughly studied and master-like perfor- 
mance as Mr. Carl Haag’s “‘ Happiness in the Desert ” (117) without 
feeling that the artist’s soul has been in his picture rather than in 
the incident which he portrays. Facts are here subservient to 


them which did not exactly coincide with the scheme of colour, of 
form, of light and shade which he set himself to accomplish. 
Everything is in its appointed place—the Arab wayfarer piping on 
his march, his wife—a beautiful brunette—dandl'nz her child as 
daintily on the camel’s back as she might in a European boudoir, 


of the indisposition of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, and was to take place 
last night (Friday). At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Nicolai’s graceful 
and melodious opera “ Falstaff” (“Die Lustigen Weiber von 


| Windsor”), has been given after two years’ interval—the cast 
including, as before, Mdile. Titiens as Mrs, Ford, and Signor 


the gorgeous trappings which hang below her pillion, the inevitable | 


skeleton by the wayside, the stones with which the desert is 
bestrewed (is not the desert just a trifle too stony ?), the Oriental 
after-glow—all this is here, and depicted with a skill which few 
English painters could approach in excellence. But—if we complain 
of the excessive propriety and perfection of the scene—can we 
hope to find sympathy among our readers ? Shall we be understood 
if we say that it seems to have been painted by the light of a too 
sophisticated taste ? 


Mr. Frederic Burton contributes two large and solidly-painted 
drawings—one the full-length figure of a young Italian cortadina 
(139) who has fallen asleep, distaff in hand, while a cat with mar- 
vellously well-painted fur) sits watching its little mistress: the 
other a nearly life-size portrait of an Oriental-looking beauty in a 
white robe, with a gold woven kerchief falling from the back of her 
head. In both these works Mr. Burton sustains, though he hardly 
enhances, his well-deserved reputation. Mr. Walter Goodall’s “La 
Prire” (145) a sister of mercy teaching children their prayers, is 
one of the larger subject-pictures in the room. The nun is charm- 
ingly painted, but the children are a little too much posed for real 
nature—no unusual fault in the treatment of such subjects. Mr. 
John Gilbert's “ Favoured Knight” (137) is a clever and effective 
study of the mailed champion of some tourney queen who has 
bound a yellow silk scarf upon his right arm, while he bears 
a standard with his left. Another drawing by the same artist is 
the “Refreshing Draught” (267)—a stout red-coated cavalier of 
the seventeenth century stopping at a road-side inn to drink a 
an * “i and bewitch the ——— of the host’s daughters, two 

uxom-looking young women, who s i i 
panes g young ) tand gazing at him on the 

Mr. Topham’s Spanish scene “ At the Fountain” (131), though 
unequal in finish and somewhat conventional in treatment, is 
nevertheless, very successful as a whole. So is Mr. F. Smallfield’s 
charming drawing of a dark-haired beauty in a brocaded silk slip 
and quilted satin petticoat feeding her “ Marmouset” (175), which 
has perched on a harpsichord near a picturesque old fireplace of 
our great-grandfathers’ time. Nor must we forget “The Travelling 
Cranes,” &e. on Tynemouth Pier (274)—a subject selected with no 
little courage, and treated with consummate taste and skill by 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, who also sends a picturesque study of Elvet 
Bridge, Durham. Conscious, however, of many inevitable omis- 
sions, we must here conclude our notice of this well-stocked and 
interesting exhibition. 





effect, and we feel that the painter would have rejected any one of | Gassier and Mr. Santley as Page and Ford— Falstaff himself being 


now played by Herr Rokitansky, Anne Page by Mdlle. Sinico, Mrs. 
Page by Madame Demeric-Lablache, Fenton by Mr. Hohler, and 
Slender by Mr. Charles Lyall. In person, make-up, and ponderous 
depth of voice, Herr Rokitansky has some good requisites for the 
part, but he lacks the most cssential of all—a perception of the 
humour, the mingled roguery and geniality of the character. His 
performance is asjhard and as angular ascan well be conceived—nor 
is the music of the part at all reflective of its real spirit ; and in 
this turning-point of the whole work it is that Nicolai has essentially 
failed. The rest of the music is almost invariably characterized by 
graceful melody, refinement of style, and highly-finished detail 
in instrumentation, with frequent instances of bright vivacity if 
not of real comic power, and of skilful concerted writing—but 


| Falstaff himself is felt as a dead weight. Even his prin- 


cipal air, the drinking song with chorus, with its tortured 


| change of rhythm, fails to make the intended effect. The 


weakness in the musical treatment of this character is the 
chief hindrance to the stage success of an opera that otherwise 
contains much charming music. Mr. Hobler, as Fenton, exhibits 
some improvement in style, although still occasionally indulging in 
a sudden patchy sforzando, that is one of the most frequent signs 
of immature and amateur training. Mr. Lyall is a capital Slender 
in make-up and bearing, and thoroughly efficient in his music; 
Mademoiselle Sinico an irreproachable Anne Page ; and Madame 
Demeric-Lablache a vivacious Mrs. Page. On Saturday Madame 
Giacconi made her first appearance in England at this house in 
“Lucrezia Borgia.” The lady is in every sense of the term an 
artist, but whether she has sufficient powers to maintain a high 
position in tragic opera must be left for future performances to 
determine. Her voice is of good quality and sufficient compass— 
the middle portion capable of much expression, but the uppét 
notes somewhat thin. She sings with facile execution, has an 
excellent shake, and her method of vocalization is generally good. 
As an actress her powers are above the average, although her 
physical force is sometimes scarcely equal to the realization of her 
intentions. Her command of the stage shows good dramatic per- 
ceptions and experience, her gestures when most impassioned never 
being abrupt or ungraceful. There was so much merit in Madame 
Giacconi’s first performance that we await with interest her other 
impersonations. Signor Mongini, as Gennaro, sang with more 
finish and less inequality of style than we have yet heard him. 
Although still labouring under the effects of a cold, his excep- 
tionally beautiful voice, with those rare chest notes, the high . 

and ©, produced a strong impression, especially in the romance 12 
the second act, which was encored with enthusiasm. Signor 
Mongini’s style, too, on this occasion, was more equable and free 
from those transient spasmodic effects by which he has sometimes 
disfigured some beautiful cantabile singing. The occasion was 


also thut of the reappearance of Madame Trebelli-Betiini, 95 
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Maffeo Orsini—this excellent artist receiving a deservedly warm money market continue to improve, if the probability of an early 
| reduction in the rate of discount may be considered in that light. 
| Our latest telegraphic advices announce that about a million and 


eeting on her return, and the usual encore in the popular 
“ Tl segreto.” 

The elder Philharmonic Society gave their fifth concert on 
Monday last, when Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and Cherubini’s overture to 
“ Anacreon.” were the orchestral pieces. The two exquisite move- 
ments of Schubert were noticed by us six weeks since, on the occa- 
sion of their first performance in England at the Crystal Palace. 
Both in these pieces and throughout the Philharmonic concert of 
Monday, there was a marked improvement in the orchestral playing, 
which exhibited a refinement and a contrast of light and shade 


three-quarters sterling in bullion is on its way here—a considerable 
portion from America, notwithstanding that the rates of exchange 
“show no profit on the importation of gold from the United States.” 
This is another contradiction which we leave professed econo- 
mists to elucidate to their own and the general satisfaction. The 


| depressed state of trade, owing chiefly to the remaining effects of 


that we have been long unaccustomed to at these concerts, and | 


afforded proof that the new conductor, Mr. Cusins, is worthily 
fulfilling his office. Herr Griitzmacher, the violoncellist from 
Dresden, who made his first appearance here at this concert, per- 
formed Molique’s concerto with a degree of executive power and 


great power and brilliancy. The vocal pieces, selections from 
well-known operas, sung by artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre, call 
for no comment, 


The third New Philharmonic concert on Wednesday commenced 
with Cherubini’s overture to “ Anacreon,”’ and included Men- 
delssohn’s first symphony, both pieces having been given by the 


other Philharmonic Society within the past few weeks. A little | 


more avoidance of such reiterations, on the part of the new 
society, would give more of special interest to its performances, 
and a little (indeed we might ask for a great deal) more finish and 
precision in the orchestral playing would attach greater value to 
the concerts. The overtures to “ Anacreon” and “Oberon” were 
much better played than the symphony, which in several portions 
was very imperfectly rendered. Almost the only satisfactory per- 
formance of the evening was Mr. Charles Hallé’s thoroughly 
artistic and refined interpretation of Beethoven’s exquisite piano- 
forte concerto in G, only second—if indeed it be second, since its 
merits, if different, are perhaps as great—to the same composer’s 
similar work in E flat. The vocal pieces, which were, as usual 
here, familiar opera airs, were sung by Miss Abbot, a promising 
young pupil of the London Academy of Music, and Malle. 
Pauline Lucca, whose brilliant singing of the “Jewel song” from 
“Faust” was achieved under orchestral impediments at the com- 
mencement which should not occur at such a concert. The 
applause and encore which followed, although usually attending 
Mdlle. Lucca’s admirable performance of the song in the opera, 
had probably a special significance on this occasion, when an artist 
of less self-command and admirable training might have been 
seriously embarrased by the confused false start of the ac- 
companiments. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


Business during the past week has been materially curtailed by 
the advent of Epsom races. With all the complaints of the utili- 
tarian policy of the age, and its assumed tendency to sacrifice 
everything for the object of accumulating money, it is curious to 
note that every year the general feeling is to make the most 
of any holiday, or excuse for a holiday, that may occur. 
We leave to others the task of reconciling the contradiction. 
The fact, nevertheless, remains. It requires but a compara- 
tively short experience to know that, while many business 
men would not formerly have dreamed of leaving their offices 
for the attraction of the Derby, they do so now; and thus, 
as far as principals are concerned, the City on this par- 


ticular day of the year seems comparatively deserted. The 
desire for additional amusement or relaxation is grow- 
ing quite as rapidly as the desire for additional wealth, | 


Perhaps, however, the change may arise from the circum- 
stance that in these days quickness of thought and action is 
both universal and necessary. We have not the time to plod 
leisurely on in the old fashion practised by our forefathers. Things 
now must be done at once, and a vast number of transactions 
effected in a short space. The result is that we work much harder 
for the time, and recompense ourselves accordingly whenever any 
Opportunity may offer. It is for this reason that Saturday has 
become a regular half-holiday, and it may be said a tacitly recog- 
nised dies non in commerce. It rarely happens now that important 
operations are commenced on that day, save under very exceptional 
Circumstances. In like manner mercantile men are only too glad 
of a reason for keeping away from business even for a single day. 
Hence the records of the City during Epsom week are necessarily 
mi a and are generally confined to the record of matters of mere 
outine, 


Looking at facts alone, it is certain that the prospects of the 





| returning steadily from the provinces. 


the Luxembourg question, but in no small degree to the labour 
strikes, which appear to be spreading all over the country, also 
diminishes the demand for the circulation, and thus coin is 
There is no demand for 
export to the Continent, and therefore the stock of bullion 


at the Bank may be expected to increase at a rapid rate, 


a beauty of tone that called forth loud expressions of approval; | . : 
and Herr Jaell gave Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte concerto with | both through the supplies received from abroad and those 


| coming in at home. 


In estimating the future course of the 
money market it is, of course, imperative to watch the movements 
in the bullion at the Bank. Upon these depend the state of the 
reserve, and upon the latter again the rate of discount. The changes 
of late in this important item—the reserve—caused some persons 
to imagine that the directors would yesterday have reduced the 
minimum, but the belief was shared by very few. Next week there 


| will be, according to all appearances, much greater reason for 


anticipating a reduction. In the meanwhile the terms in the open 


_ market are } to 4 per cent. below the official charge. 


On the Stock Exchange there has been a marked improvement 
in the value of almost all kinds of securities. Consols have been 
steadily rising, investors preferring this to most other stocks. 
Indian guaranteed railways are also higher, and the demand for 
some descriptions has been so great that it is nearly impossible 
to effect a purchase. The public are again appreciating the value 
of these securities, which, always intrinsically good in themselves, 
had been depreciated by the imprudence of allowing new issues to 
be made faster than they could be regularly absorbed by permanent. 
holders. Even foreign bonds have been in favour, and several of 
the best descriptions, especially Russian, have experienced a good 
demand. Spanish Passives and Certificates have also been bought, 
in consequence it is said of a proposed arrangement of these debts, 
accompanied, of course, with the introduction of the inevitable new 
loan. This sort of rumour, however, has been flying about for 
years under one shape or another, and its present reproduction 
is probably based upon no better foundation than its many 


| predecessors. 


English Railway stocks have at last rallied, but the recovery 
appears more fictitious than real. For months past hardly any 
operations have been effected except by the speculators. Hitherto 
the outstanding accounts have been chiefly for the fall, but the 
sellers, seeing the result of the Brighton meeting, and anticipating 
a demand to invest on the part of the public, have been buying 
back as fast as possible to close their previous operations. As yet, 
however, the public have made no sign. It will, in fact, take 
much time to efface the distrust caused by the late instances of 
mismanagement of railway property. In the mean time, if investors 
do not buy, holders do not sell. On the other hand there has 
been a greatly improved demand for miscellaneous shares ; still 
most of these are quoted at prices much below their intrinsic 
value. The financial companies have been chiefly in request, not- 
withstanding that in the present position of monetary affairs they 
cannot hope to realize the large profits obtainable a couple of years 
ago by the introduction of new projects, 

The temporary stoppage of one of the Atlantic Telegraph cables 
has given rise to a discussion which is likely to prove of use. It 
appears that for upwards of a week the facts were not publicly 
known, and it could only be surmised that something was wrong 
by an apparently unaccountable depreciation in the value of the 
shares. Every one who has had anything to do with a public 
company knows the almost absolute impossibility of secrets of this 
sort being strictly kept. In point of fact it occurs so rarely, that 
when it does happen the daily press single it out as specially worthy 
of commendation. It would, doubtless, be unfair to charge either 
directors or officials in this case with jobbing upon private informa- 
tion, but why was suspicion excited by the information being kept 
private when it might have been published at once? No greater 
harm can be done to a joint-stock company—short, of course, of 
actual dishonesty—than by an unnecessary system of reticence. 
The practice is essentially fatal to confidence. No one can expect 
that a company should disclose all its private affairs, but surely it 
is unadvisable to carry discretion to an extreme, and to officially 
announce a circumstance of national interest only when it has been 
already made public by general rumour. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_— 


TUPPER.* 


THERE are writers who strike a certain vein of thought not un- 
common in this or in any other country, and who, once having hit 
upon it, may consider their fame and fortune as secure. “ Give 
me the fools,” said the sharp dealer, “ and I can afford to leave you 
the wise men.” Upon this principle the quack sells his universal 
ointment, the Derby prophet sel!s his tip, the Cheap Jack sells the 
purse into which he pretends to drop a shilling, and Mr. Tupper 
sells the nonsense into which he pretends to have put philosophy. 
We know the case of Anaxarchus is thick, and that an author may 
be enveloped in a coat of protective mail partaking of the colour 
and the character of motley ; we know also from this book now 
before us that Mr. Tupper has an impenetrable and an almost 
heroic assurance which prevents him from seeing himself as sensible 
men see him, but this will not prevent us from protesting against 
the folly, the balderdash, and the bluster, which, to the discredit of 
Jiterature, has been accepted by seme kind of public at his hands. 
Mr. Tupper pours out a continual and unceasing stream of non- 
sense with an amazing faculty for dulvess, Literature of any 
description worth being compreended under the name should, 
we imagiue, possess some sort of eclecticism, method, and 
taste. It should require wore gnalifcations from ap author than 
would enable him to say “ Good morrow” or “ How do you do?” 
to his friends ; but Mr. Tupper is of a different opinion altogether. 
He thivks he has only to take up his pen and write, and he writes. 
Slop moral phrases, copy-book headings, current bits of Scripture, 
scraps of unconsidered science, aud an unblushing audacity in his 





choice of themes are some of the comp nents of his stock-in-trade. | 


And yet there is an open-mouthed, confessed, and self-confounding 
stupidity about his plan of manufscture,—the wares are so palpably 
mean and miserable, that we cannot hy any theory solve the problem 
of their marketable value. Although we miay be relegated by Mr. 
Tupper to the choice collection uf critics whom he has desciibed as 
devoting one dyspeptic hour to his volume, we do not fear to put his 
own book in issue against him in support of our judyment. We read 
his work with some curiosity, and we can assure Mr. Tapper, in all 
honesty, that he has produced to us the most bewilderiug example of 
flatulent rhodomontade which we believed it was possible for an 
uuthor to get a publisher to priut. If Mr. Tupper was the residuary 
legatee of the worst preacher who ever ascended a pulpit, and came 
in for his worst sermons,—if he buughta jub lot of papers written by 
young ladies on geology, and if he mixed both together iu the 
retort of an abnormally leaden-luaded intellect, he could compose 
nothing prosier, more distressins. snl more wearisome, than the 
‘Third Series of the Proverbia! Pinlosophy.” We have but little 
hope that our words can altogether impede the scattering of this 
rubbish, and of its adoption into places where Mr. Tupper is 
believed in ; still they may cause some persons to pause and con- 
sider for a moment what it is they have been admiring. It is 
aggravating to think that there are so many comparatively deserving 
writers of poetry unacknowledged and unknown in England, while 
Mr. Tupper gets upholstered by artists and binders, and finds his 
barren lines distributed and read. The fact is a libel upon our 
national taste and our national literature. Whit is there attractive 
ina ceaseless twaddle of common-places, in an endless cackling over 
addled eggs, in a persistent and a perpetual egotism, in a reverence 
for things sacred, which resemil+s the humility of 2 goose putting 
down his head when going under un arch. Can Mr. Tupper’s friends 
tell us why they read him? The wystery is to us inexplicable. 
The portion of the “ Philosophy” to which our attention was 
more especially directed was that pirticularly Beetian region of 
Mr. Tupper’s which he bas headed “ Z iJism.” Mr. Tupper might 
have written Criticism instead of Zvilism, but he preferred a stronger 
and a more classical term to convey his indignation and to exhibit 
his spleen. It is at least some consolation to the critics that they 
have drawn out Mr. Tupper thoroughly, and caused him to howl 
and dance for their diversion in a mauuer not at all dignified for a 
poet who assumes the robe of Solomon, and who really has attempted 
to make an addition tu the Psalms and to improve upon the Bible, 
Mr. Tupper magnificently says :— 





ii S . 7 . . 
The mighty We, yon nameless nnir, how well scorned it is! 
That undefined grand Name is Nothing when we know it.” 


This scathing and terrible satire is pursued for several lengths, 
and then Mr. Tupper, who hiuts that he is “rhinoceros-hided,” 
informs us that critics can no longer kill a Keats (they never killed 
one), and “that no Shelley shall pale before them.” Poor Mr, 
Tupper! No critic has compared you with Keats or with Shellev 
and the difficulty we experience is in finding an object to compare 
you with in the entire range of our belles lettres ! Tuis author also 
informs his public, his pensive public, that critics are “ striplings 
from the school or starvelivgs at the bar.” Weare— oe 


* Swordfishes pricking at a whale, with never a voice to tell 
How full he is of oil for a miliion misnicht lam} 8.” 


i One writer is praised for the sake of the publisher, another (gallant 
Mr. Tupper, we commend this to your lady worshippers !) because she 
is @ woman and the critic’s “ paramour.” But the nastiest thing 

° ° : fo) 
Mr. Tupper in his rage has penned—and his rage is a nasty thing, 
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the account he gives of “a certain writer in the ‘Tadmor’” 
who forwarded a fulsome panegyric, and offered to a “ certain 
author” for “some score of pounds.” The letter, Mr. Tupper goes 
on to warble, had its postscript. 


‘The seed would be surely seen well SOW] ; 

A hundredfold of literary fame should fill the sower’s bosom : 

Was not this a critic in the Tadmor? Could he not control The 
Scribe ? 

Had he not a voice in The Museum? Were they not all one brother. 
hood ? 

Well should the generous aathor, glorified thronghout the press, 

Be recompensed, as richly he deserved, by the grateful writer in The 
Tadmor! 

The letter, flung aside with indignation, received not its answer ag 
expected ; 

And straightway half the Arabs of the press defamed that: unwise 
author: 

Scribe and Tadmor and Mueveum are to this day found his foes; 

How priceless then must be the praise, of Scribe and Tadmor and 
Museum!” 


Now, we doubt the facts here. We doubt whether Mr. Tupper 
could have purchased “ half the Arabs of the press” in the manner 
in which he hints. In the first place, they, or any of them, would 
make almost as much money by turning him into ridicule, for that 
is, in fact, the use they have put him to for a long time; in the 
second place, we cannot conceive what respectable journal would 
accept a puff on this score, unless in its advertising columns ; and 
in the third, we notice a desperate anxiety on his part to protect 
hiuiself in the eyes of his old-women readers from the lances of 
his opponents, which leads us to think that in order to preserve his 
reputation he would not stop ata “pious fraud.” We have not 
here fullowed Mr. Tupper in detail through bis volume. We have 
tried in vain to discover a single redeemivg thought—wise. or 
poetical thought—in the work with which we could fairly accredit 
him. He abuses the moon in a most ungrateful manner. His 
lucubrations on “ Probability” are simply astounding as instances 
of self-complacent floundering into subjects of which he knows 
literally nothing. In short, it is difficult to write with patience 
on the farrago, when we reflect that similar stuff has passed into 
circulation, and is to be found in libraries. If all Mr. Tupper’s 
books are like this, they are certainly of the books which 
Lamb would have described as no-books : backgammon boards with 
title:, contain as much sense, information, or poetry. There 
is not even much humour to be developed out of Mr. Tupper; he 
wearies and disheartens on all sides. He has made a few dis- 
coveries in the Scriptures which are, however, original ; and one is 
that Oil Creck is distinctly mentioned in the Old Testament. He 
preaches the value of silence, and we trust he will some time learn 
to practice his theory. The sermon is in his most blatant pitch, 
and is a deafening contradiction to his faith in his own creed. He 
has a receipt for angels—Tupperian angels, with wings differ- 
ently placed from those of the ordinary artistic celestial messengers. 
He introduces Constance Kent and her father in connection with 
“ Circumstances” (under which heading he might introduce any- 
thing and everything), and he draws a moral from his picture which 
we despaired of sounding to the bottom. But the most extra- 
ordinary infatuation about Mr. Tupper is his faith in himself. He 
reiterates over and over again that he is at cnee a Homer and a 
Nestor, a Chrysostom and a Ulysses, He does not boldly insist on 
this, but he directs you to infer it from the Olympian dignity which 
he assumes, and the stilted and pompous stalk of his blundering 
language through some of the highest and most elevated regions of 
poetry. Mr. Tupper is no more afraid of rushing into these 
districts than a Bedlamite monarch is ashamed of requiring your 
bow and recognition of his tinsel crown and his mad claims to 
royalty. Dulness herself hath anointed and throned him :— 


“ Him close she curtains round with vapours biue, 
And soft bespriukles with Cimmerian dew ; 
Then raptures, high the seat of sense o’erflow 
Which only heads refined from reason know; 
Hence from the straw where Bed!am’s prophet nods, 
He bears loud oracles and talks with gods.” 


Another “ Dunciad” must be written before Mr. Tupper re- 
ceives his deserts. He is in a rage with modern critics, but we 
think he has been treated far too Jeniently and considerately. Ill- 
deserved success always stands in the path of deserving merit, &p 
if it were in our power to sweep Mr. Tupper’s works into whet 
oblivion and forgetfulness, we feel assured we should be consclen- 
tiously discharging a duty. 

It is a pity as Mr. Tupper was evidently anxious to have cases 
for his “ Zoilism,” that he was not compelled to give still aoe 
testimony tggthe value of thoughtful judgment. He has an ante 
propensity for calling names, which he mistakes for a power © 
retaliation, and every line of his defence is a neat sentence of con- 
demnation written with his own hand. Perhaps we had better 
conclude by saying for ourselves that we never asked him for 
money, and that we know no more of his private career than we do 
that of any anonymovs contributor of better verses than his to the 
penny magazines. He may be a very amiable, a very estimable, 
and a very excellent person, but a more complete impostor taken 
as a poet, we believe was never let loose upon the English public, 
and we feel we should be omitting a primary function of out 
business, not to do as much as lay in our power to effect his 
exposure and suppression. 
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CANDY’S GREEK TESTAMENT#* 


Iris not altogether satisfactory to know that the English version 
of the New Testament which we use is not only more or less faulty 
through errors of translation, but also represents a very untrustworthy 
text. No doubt there is much to be said on behalf of a revised 
translation, but it-is not hard to see the difficulties which lie in 
the way of such an undertaking. Partly because the very cadences 
of our present version have become associated with the truths 
which they convey, so that many would he loath to surrender them 
on any terms; and partly because many shades of dogwatical 
teaching take their colour from the present condition of particular 
verses: and to alter these would seem an act of partiality to one 
side or the other. It may well be questioned if these can be consi- 
dered sufficient reasons to stand in the way of so important a work. 
But yet some slighter alterations might without doubt be intro- 
duced, for there seems no reason at all why year after year the 
authorized version of the New Testament should continue to be 
the representative of a thoroughly uncritical text. Without 
attempting to decide what was the actual text used for this trans- 
lation, we can see that it differed but very little from the Textus 
Receptus of 1663. Now it does seem strange that so imperfect a 
version as the 3rd edition of R. Stephens, or the text of the 
Elzevirs, which is almost identical with it, although founded almost 
exclusively on late MSS., ani without the assistance of oriental 
versions, should have taken such a hold upon men, by the very fact 
of its having called itself the Textus Receptus that it has been 
printed and reprinted for the general use of students from that 
time to the present. Speaking of it, Mr. B. F. Wescott says, 
“ nothing short of a miracle could have produced a critically pure 
text from such materials, and those treated without any definite 
system. Yet, to use Beutley’s words, which are not too strong, 
‘the text stood as if an apostle were R. Stepbens’s compositor.’ 
Habit hallowed what was commonly used, and the course of textual 
polemics contributed not a little to preserve without change the 
common field on which controversialists were prepared to enyage.” 
However, this text was retained, we must almost say 7s retained, 
for we doubt if the Universities have sanctioned the printing of 
anything better—retained in the narrowest spirit of conservatism. 
Yet it is something to be able to say that scholars may now collect 
MSS. and weigh the evidence on which a sound text can be 
established without much fear of the accusations of impiety which 
were brought against Walton and Mill for tampering with what 
was deemed sacred. 

The materials for establishing a critical text of the New Testa- 
ment have accutnulated into a completeness that was not even 
dreamed of in the days of Stephens and the Elzevirs. In fact the 
modern critical student of the New Testament finds himself face 
to face with an overwhelming array of documents. <A host of MSS. 
of greater or less authority, a number of “‘versions,” that is, early 
translations into various languages, by which the primitive readings 
may be inferred ; a shoal of quotations from the New Testament 
in the writings of the Fathers. To be acquainted with these, and 
their relative importance might well be the task of a life-time. 
But there are several things the student may do; he may confine 
himself to his received text and content himself with it, or he may 
be in constant consultation with some edition containing an A ppa- 
ratus Criticus of the various readings ; or he may provide himself 
with a text established on certain definite authorities of the value 
of which he is assured. The first method is unworthy of a student 


| 


Sinaiticus” as an appendix, we are not aware whether any com- 
plete edition has hitherto been published with these readings 
worked into the text. 

Fvr those of our re.ders who are not aware of the critical value 
of this newest treasure and the circumstances of its discovery, we 
must add a few words of explanation. The earliest uncial MS. 
hitherto known of the Greek Testament was the Codex Vaticanus 
(quoted as B in critical editions): this is generally referred to the 
fourth century, a portion of it being by a later hand. To the fifth 
century belong the Codex Alexandrinus (A) and the Codex 
Ephremi Rescriptus (C), a palimpsest in which the works of 
Ephrem Syrus had been written over the original text on the 


| parchment. Now, the Codex Sinaiticus discovered by Tischendorf 


in 1859 (and known now as &), appears to be not less ancient than 


_ the Codex Vaticanus ; and, from its general agreement with the 


readings of this MS. and those of the Codex Alexandrinus, as well 


_ as from the support which it lends to Curetonian and other Syriac 


versions, it has proved, as Mr. Candy says, “almost decisive 
against the Textus Receptus.” That this precious document should 
have been found in a tattered state, wrapped up in a cloth in the 
bedroom of the steward at St. Catherine’s monastery on Mount 
Sinai, and have been brought into public notice fifteen hundred 
years after its execution, is one of those strange passages in the 
history of science in which chance seems to play so wonderful a 
part. Of course Tischendorf’s discovery was not unchallenged. 
Perhaps there is something suspicious in the complete condition of 
so old a MS, and in one or two details, as, ¢.g., the introduction 
of the names of the interlocutors in the Song of Solomon (for our 
MS. contains the Old Testament as well, with the entire Epistle of 
Barnabas and the first part of the “Shepherd”). But the claim of 
M. Simonides to be the manufacturer of this document is probably 
familiar to the readers of the weekly papers a few years ago. That 
ingenious artist seems satisfactorily to have proved himself an 
unscrupulous literary forger, but not the forger of Codex &. 


However, our immediate task lies in the consideration, not 
so much of this MS. as of the text which Mr. Candy has con- 
structed. ‘Critically revised,” as it is described, “ with special 
attention to the Codex Sinaiticus,” it gives also the most important 
various readings from a collation of all the earliest MSS. and the 
principal versions. The plan of his edition is, he informs us, 
“liberal-conservative. It is not intended to conceal any facts, 
however inconvenient, or disregard any important witnesses, how- 
ever startling may be their evidence.” Of course, by far the 
greater portion of various readings in the different MSS. of the 
New Testament turns upon questions of spelling, synonymous 
words, confusion of parallel passages, and such-like errors. But 
others, again, have an historical, geographical, and doctrinal 
interest. We may take one or two of such passages, and see how 
Mr. Candy’s text treats them. We turn to vv. 24, 25 of the last 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, and we find from our text that 
the Codex Sinaiticus supports their disputed authenticity. In the 


same Gospel, the passage (vii. 53—vili. 11) called the Pericopa 


at all; the second requires not only much time but a peculiar | 


training to enable the reader to estimate the evidence laid before 
him. The third method seems to be a very fair compromise for 
ordinary readers. Such a treat Mr. Candy has endeavoured to 
supply in the volume before us. 

But we shall omit the most noteworthy characteristic of Mr. 
Candy’s book if we only describe it in these terms. Its principal 
design is to give the student in a compendious form the results cf 
the latest discovery in the annals of Biblical criticism—one of the 
most valuable MS. of the Greek Testament extant. For, to use 
his own words,— 


“The main consideration which induced the editor to uncertuke 
such a labour as a now collation of MS. suthorities was that it 
appeared to him both certain and unaccountable that up to this time, 
August, 1866, the great mass of students are not in possession of any 
benefit arising from the discovery of the ‘Codex Sinaiticus.’ And 
yet this MS. is not only almost unrivalled in value, looking to its age 
and intrinsic merits, but it has been before the world for four years, 
and has been discovered nearly seven years. But the critical evitions 
in present use were completed and some of them stereotyped before 
the ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ had been published. The public is perhaps 
80 little aware of this fact, and the consequent valuecleesness of the 
Critical editions gene:a'ly ured, that it may be well to give some par- 
ticulars. Tischendorf’s most elaborate work is his ‘ Editio Septima 
Major,’ which is still offered forsale. But this was published in 1859, 
just before he started on the journey to Mount Sinai, which resulted 
in the discovery of the famous Codex. Accordingly, that edition con- 
tains no mention of the ‘ Codex Sinaiticus’ from beginning to end. 
He has published no text which inclades that Codex in its critical 
basi*, and apparently does not mean to do so till bis stereotype plates 
are worn out.” 

Mr. Candy has, then, good grounds for printing a text based on 
the readings of this famous MS., for though in recent editions of 
Standard Greek Testaments we have a collation of the “ Codex 





or Greek Testament Critically Revised. By the Rev, J, M, Candy, B.D. 
ellow of Sidney Sussex College. Cambridge : Rivingtons. 


adultere is printed in Mr. Candy's volume, against the authority of 
&, but in deference especially to early versions, as well as a few 
good MSS. Dean Alford prints it in a different type, and suggests 
that the result of evidence seems to be that it is, perhaps, a 
portion of current oral narrative incorporated into the text by the 
Evangelist himself. Mr. Candy thus sums up the authority 
for it— 

“The Pericopa is found in DFGHKU. Vulgate, <Aithiopic, 
Coptic (Wilkins), Syriac of Jerusalem, Syriac (Ussher), some MSS. of 
Armenian, b, e, ff. 2, g, ], Apostolic Constitutions, Synopsis, Jerome, 
Awbrose, Augustin.” 

But it is not often that he gives us such a list ; in general the text 


is supported by one or two of the most weighty authorities for it, 
The disputed passage, Mark xvi. 9—20, is printed by Mr. Candy 


| as the text of A, not being found in &, or B; Alford again prints 


in a distinct type. 
No passage is more interesting from a critical point of view than 
1 Timothy iii. 16. The Textus Receptus reads, “God was mani- 


| fest in the flesh.” This, in an uncial MS. would stand 00 égave- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


own ty capxi, But the reading seems to have been altered from 
OC idavepwOn—“ who was manifested.” In the Alexandrine Cudex, 
critics have been divided as to whether the cross-bar which 
turns o into 0 was added by a later hand, or was the result of a 
stroke showing through from behind, or was the original reading. 
In this doubt, which is beset by many complications, the new 
MS. & comes in with the reading 4¢, and is so printed by Mr- 
Candy, having been already accepted on less evidence by 
Griesbach, Lachmann, Tregelles, &. The verse existing in the 
Textus Receptus and in the English version (1 John v. 7), “ There 
are three that bear record in heaven, &c.,” and against the retention 
of which there is a vastly preponderating weight of evidence, Mr. 
Candy does not hesitate to reject, with the shurt but decisive foot- 
note, “ V. 7 not in SABKL. 
Here, then, we take our leave of Mr. Candy’s text. We think 
he bas rendered a real service to the general student by thus 
making the most recent results of criticism accessible to all 
readers: and we are especially glad to see that there is a cheap 
edition of the text alone within the reach of all, so that we shall 
no longer be obliged to lay the foundation of Greek Testament 
study in our schools with the time-honoured but unworthy Textus 
Receptus. And we are inclined to lay more stress upon the 
importance of our editor’s text, as we cannot think his Prole- 
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gomena quite worthy of the rest of his volume. There seems to be 
a want of definite system in the discussions upon the various books 
of the New Testament. For example, we are supplied with a 
tolerably extensive sketch of the arguments for and against the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and with some- 
thing more than a necessary résumé from Alford upon the systems 
of interpretation of the Apocalypse ; while, on the other hand, 
the disputed authenticity of the fourth Gospel, and its relation to 
the synoptic Gospels is hardly touched upon ; nor is the question 
of the connection between the Second Epistle of Peter and the 
Epistle of Jude at all fairly examined. Again, while we do not 
ook for absolute originality in this or in any other part of Mr. 
Candy’s preface, we do not quite understand how far the Prolego- 
mena to the Gospels, being little more than an abbreviation from 
Alford, can meet the requirement of the critical student ; and the 


| 


scanty acknowledgment in the foot-notes seems scarcely sufficient | 


explanation of the fact that page after page of the account of the 
written and printed text of the New Testament is transcribed 
from Mr. Wescott’s admirable article in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. We should be inclined to surmise that the essays prefixed 
to the text have been added in haste as an after-thought. Since 


they contain so much truth which philanthropic “ promoters” are 
constantly in the habit of forgetting, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting them, as a warning that may be useful when 
the next speculative mania arises, even if it is not urgently required 
at the present moment :— 


** What Turkey can do is rarely suggested; what she cannot do ig 
frequently urged. She is told to draw on European boots and run at 
the risk of breaking her neck: she is not allowed to walk briskly in 
her slippers, as inclined to do. Where a boat camber, for example, 
daily wanted, would at a trifling expense save annually hundreds of 
boats and much merchandise from loss, a breakwater for shipping is 
advocated. Where a few miles of paved road over a miry district or 
through a defile, of easy construction with local means, would connect 
fertile provinces with the sea or with each other, railways with high 
guaranteed interest are projected. Where fountains lack water, spirit- 
shops abound: the vendors being foreigners, licensed by their respective 
chanceries. Where grammar-schools are deficient, a palace is built for 


a polytechnic university. Where whitewash, a prison dress, and im- 


this article was in type, Mr. William Aldis Wright has written to | 


the Guardian, condemning Mr. Candy for this wholesale pla- 
giarism of which we complain. We must leave him to get out of 
Mr. Wright’s clutches in the best way he can. 








TURKEY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR.* 


Tue gallant author of this work is well known asa distinguished 
officer in the Turkish service, from which, however, we believe 
he has now retired. His opinions on all subjects connected with 
that country are, therefore, well entitled to attention ; while any 
contribution of his to the history of the Crimean war, in which he 
took an active part, must necessarily be of considerable value. The 
expectations with which we opened the book have not been dis- 
appointed. Although Sir Adolphus Slade is evidently favourably 
disposed towards a race amongst whom he has passed a considerable 
portion of his life, he is a keen and unsparing critic of the faults 
of the Government, and does not shrink from laying bare the 
sources of weakness and decay which are inherent in Ottoman 
society, and in the existing system of administration. His narra- 


proved drainage would suffice to relieve the administration from 
reproach, a prison @ la Pentonville is designed; and for declining to 
lodge forgers, burglars, and murderers better than artisans, the Turks 
are termed impracticable. 

‘‘ Turkey might, with the money idly laid out during the last thirty 
years on dubious undertakings, have given her harbours, quays, and 
boat-havens, bridged her rivers, and opened hundreds of miles of 
fluvial navigation in Asia Minor and Roumelia, by clearing the Sac- 
caria, the Kysil Irmak, the Marizza, the Meander, the Cydnus, &., of 
obstructions in their courses or at their mouths. Turkey, in yielding 


against her convictions, may yet deem herself wise in her generation. 


She sees special correspondents abroad, and hears of tourists ‘ taking 
notes’ at Pera or Therapia. For them and other celebrities she lights 


| gas, patronizes learned institutions, copies Gallic codes, concocts 


| 
J 


tive of the Crimean war is undoubtedly coloured by personal | 


feeling. Itis impossible that, as a Turkish naval officer, he should 
not resent the slights which were offered both to the land and sea 
forces of the Porte by the commanders-in-chief of the French and 
English forces; and we are quite prepared to believe that, like 
most of those who have written on that unfortunate war, he takes 
a somewhat one-sided and partial view of the transactions which 
he describes. Still, we know enough from other sources to satisfy 
us of the substantial accuracy of his account, and to dispose us to 


budgete, subsidizes newspapers, and grants lucrative concessions. For 
them she pins on the ruffles of civilization. Nations do not progress 
by jumps or runs, bat by steps. Macedonia, in ancient days, subdued 
Asia from the Helleapont to the Indus in a reign, and lost it in a day; 
but Rome welded her mighty dominion stroke by stroke. Modern 
Greece passed at a bound from subjection to an Oriental despotism to 
the exercise of constitutional liberty, and the deplorable result is too 
obvious to need illustration here.” 


There is now but little difference of opinion, either as to the 
policy of the Crimean war or as to the manner in which it was 


| conducted. That it was, from first to last,a huge blunder we knew 


pretty well before; but Sir Adolphus Slade affords additional 
grounds for that opinion. Unless he is entirely wrong in his facts, 
there would indeed have been no war at all but for the manner in 
which Lord Stratford de Redcliffe used, or rather misused, his in- 
fluence over the Porte. It will be recollected that the turning-point 
of the negotiations was the rejection by the Tarkish Government 
of the Vienna note. Now, according to Sir Adolphus, that Govern- 
ment was disposed to accept the note in question. But “the great 


| Eltchee,” while officially pressing that course upon them in accord- 


accept without material deductions the additional light which he | 


throws on an interesting portion of recent history. 

The general impression which Sir Adolphus Slade gives us of the 
condition and prospects of Turkey is one of the most gloomy 
character. It is a country which has broken with the traditions of 
the past, without receiving in any useful or beneficial sense the 
ideas of the present. 
destroyed, while their place has been supplied by others that have 
no hold on the habits or affections of the people. The Oriental has 
been covered with a thin varnish of Western civilization ; the 
Asiatic has been compelled or induced to imitate, rather than to 
adopt, European institutions and systems, which have not and 
cannot have any vitality in so uncongenial and so entirely unpre- 
pared a soil. But the only result of this has been to check the 
natural growth of Turkish society—if, indeed, it contains any 
principle of growth—and to give rise to a system of corruption and 
extravagance, and to a general relaxation of the bonds of govern- 
ment and administration, which have greatly accelerated the 
progress of decay, and alarmingly increased the perils with 
which the empire is menaced. ‘Theoretically absolute, the power 
of the Turkish Sultan was before the reign of Mahmoud 
practically limited by custom; by the power possessed by 
the Dére-beys, or feudal nobles; by the Timarlees, a tithe-endowed 
gentry ; by the Ulema, a religio-legal establishment ; and by the 
popular element in the Janissaries. Mahmoud broke down every 
restraint upon the absolute will of the sovereign ; and united in his 
own person all the powers of the State. The result has been to 
centralize the whole administration of the country at Constan- 
tinople, and to place it in hands far too weak to guide or control 
it. Under the name of ministerial responsibility we have govern- 
ment by statesmen whose title to office is their readiness to consult 
the caprices of the Sultan. Under an elaborate system of 
6s boards all individual vigour of action is smothered. Superfluous 
officials prey upon the treasury in all directions ; and the influence 
of the foreign ambassadors, with all its distracting consequences 
has steadily increased, by the removal of all the barriers which 
formerly protected the Porte against their pressure. Even the 
introduction of the means and appliances of modern civilization 
into Turkey has been so managed as to be a source of embarrass- 
ment rather than of advantage to the country. On this point, Sir 
Adolphus Slade’s observations are marked by much good sense, and 





* Turkey and the Crimean War: a Narrative of Historical Events. B 
Admiral Sir Adolphus Slade, K.C.B. (Mushaver Pasha). London ; mith, 
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Old institutions have been weakened or | the reply which was followed almost immediately by a declaration 


ance with instructions from home, officiously advised its rejection 
—or at any rate allowed it to transpire, that in his individual 
capacity he thought it ought to be rejected. By this means, the 
war party in Turkey was so strengthened as to make Redschid 
Pasha sensible that further opposition to them would probably 
entail the loss of place. In order to avert this personal calamity, 
he abandoned all further attempts at accommodation, and wrote 


of war. 

Although Turkey was, properly speaking, the principal in the 
war, her allies, from the Sonn Gn olen her to a subordinate 
and indeed a humble position. The English and French am bas- 
sadors, admirals, and generals, although differing on many points, 
combined to keep her in leading strings, and to thwart any attempt 
on the part either of her army or navy to undertake any important 
operation. They paralyzed by their intervention the campaign 0D 
the Danube ; they prevented the squadron which was destroyed at 
Sinope from being reinforced by the line-of-battle ships which 
might have enabled it to hold its own against the Russians ; they 
discountenanced from first to last every project for carrying on the 


| war effectually in Asia Minor in concert with the Circassians ; a0 








when they had compelled the Turkish troops to act as auxiliaries 
in the Crimea, they treated them with an amount of neglect which 
not only demoralized the army, but led to a rapid reduction in us 
numbers. It is, indeed, difficult to overstate the picture which Sir 
Adolphus Slade gives us of the humiliation to which Turkey was 
subjected at the hands of its allies during this war. ‘The latter 
were virtually in occupation of the capital, and did what seemed 
good in their own eyes. They scarcely affected to pay the slightest 
respect to the feelings or the prejudices of the people. They were, 
even in some cases, not too scrupulous about invading the rights 
of property ; and they reduced the Ministers of the Sultan to the 
rank of mere clerks for the registration of orders emanating from 
the English or French embassy. The authority of the Sultan and 
his dignity in the eyes of his people were thus shaken, and im- 
paired to a far greater extent than they would have been by 
conceding to Russia the terms with which she expressed hers 
satisfied at the Vienna Conference. 

The management of the campaign in the Crimea, especially by the 
English commanders, is very severely criticised by Sir A. Slade. 
According to him the landing-place for the army was badly se- 
lected ; the embarkation of the troops was ill conducted ; a perfectly 
unnecessary loss of life was incurred at the Alma in consequence 
of our attacking the Russian position in front instead of turning 
it ; the fruits of the victory were thrown away by a want of vigour 
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in the pursuit ; the celebrated flank march to Balaclava was an 
utter mistake, as the Northern forts which commanded the place 
might then have been taken with perfect ease; and the greatest 
mistake of all was sitting down to besiege the south side of the 
town instead of at once marching into it, as we might have done 
the day after our troops arrived at Balaclava. On the last point 
the author’s evidence is worth quoting :— 


“ Shortly after the occupation of Balaclava, leaving my ship off the 
Katcha, I went to that place, and thence to the front of the English 
lines. Seated on a stone near enough to note the agitation inside, I 
gazed long and attentively on Sevastopol as it appeared in the last 
days of September, white, bright, and symmetrical—on its duplicate 
sea-batteries reflected in the water, on its colonnaded Athenzoum, on 
its domed and spired churches, on its spacious barracks, broad streets, 
and venetian-blinded houses; on its blue harbour, on which, at that 
hour, boats were rowing and steamers paddling, and in which vessels 
of all denominations, from the first-rate to the yacht, were anchored. 
I looked across a straggling suburb, along open streets, down to the 
water. No battery, no redoubt intervened. Looking down, my hand 
above my eyes to exclude the opposite shore, the vista was bounded by 
a three-decker, moored off Dockyard-creek, heeled on one side for 
firing on the approaches to the town. Steamers also were in position 
to fire in the same direction. Looking towards the right, I saw on a 
hillock a solitary white tower, with a few guns mounted en barbette, 
and numerous labourers at its base laying the foundation of the 
Malakoff redoubt.” 


Instead of acting vigorously and promptly, the allied com- | 


manders, by instituting a regular siege, gave the Russians time to 
erect the works which they subsequently defended so long and so 
gallantly ; while both the French and the English engineers, as if 
determined to out-do the errors of their superior officers, allowed 
the enemy to retain in the Malakoff, the key to the position— 
although the little hillock which afterwards became so famous 
might at the outset have been carried and occupied by a handful of 
men. The conduct of the siege, and of the accompanying opera- 
tions was thoroughly worthy of the commencement. Want of 
foresight, want of organization, want of vigour ; alternate parsimony 
and profusion ; imperfect co-operation between the forces of the 
then allied Powers; and a general deficiency in anything like 
generalship, were, according to our author, its most prominent 
characteristics. As we have already said, some allowance must in 
fairness be made for the wounded feelings of a Turkish officer ; 
but that will not take the sting out of strictures which are based 
on facts through which our space will not permit us to follow him. 
We conquered at last by dint of wearing out our enemy, whose re- 
sources, both in men and money, were inferior to those of France and 
England ; but the more we hear of the war the more apparent it is 
that we won very little military glory in exchange for our share of 
the 200,000 lives and the 200 millions sterling which it cost the 
two Western Powers. 








LIGHT.* 


THE commonest gifts of God are generally those we prize the 


least ; it would seem that the very universality of the bounty | 


takes from its value in our eyes. Dr. Winslow in the many works, 
medical and psychological, he has published, has never touched upon 


& subject which more nearly concerns every member of the human | 


family than in this work upon the influence of light. As arule 
we all acknowledge its beneficent influence, but in practice we but 
too often ignore its value altogether. It is only within these last 
twenty years that our architects have taken the great luminary into 
their confidence, and opened our doors and windows widely to him 
as the best of all physicians. If we desire to see the effect of a 
deprivation of sunlight, we have only to witness the miner emerg- 
ing from the pit’s mouth, a poor blanched creature, who reminds 
us in hue of a blanched vegetable more than of a human being. 
Yet, relatively speaking, many of the lodgings of the poor are little 
better than mines. Thirty thousand people live in cellars, for 
instance, in Liverpool; yet, no doubt, the Poor Law authorities 
and the town commissioners are fully aware of the value of light, 
and should be able to realize the cost to the authorities of the 
poverty and disease brought about by this defiance of a sanitary 


law. It cannot be said, therefore, that there is no need for such a | 


powerful appeal to the blessed influence of light, as we find in the 
Volume under notice. Dr. Winslow curiously follows out the effect of 
the deprivation of tke solar beam upon animal and vegetable life, 
and with reference to spectral analysis, which proves that iron, with 
other metals, is present in largé quantities in the atmosphere, 
pertinently asks, whether the ruddy looks of those exposed to sun 
and air may not be due to the absorption of this metal by the 


blood on exposed surfaces. The red colouring matter of the vital | 
fluid is known to depend upon its iron constituents ; the inference | 
may therefore be very fairly assumed, that, from ferruginous vapours | 
called forth by the sun, the supply of iron is kept up in the circu- | 
latory system. If this should be so, the question may beasked, | 


Te we acting wisely in so sedulously covering up from the effect 
of light so large a portion of the skin? Dr. Winslow clearly thinks 


we have long erred in so doing, and he recommends a return to a | antengdii 
| * New Nobility. A Novel. By Benedick Whipem, Three vols, London: T, 


Practice of the ancients in this matter. 


“ Children, even at an early age, should not be excladed, particularly 
uring the warm periods of the year, from the genial and cheering 








(Hon.) London : Longmans, 
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Light: Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes Winslow, M.D., D.C.L. | 


influence of the sun. The sanitary effect of light can be easily made 
available, even during the winter months (in rooms properly ventilated 
and heated) with little or no danger. Great benefit to the health 
would accrue by giving children what the ancients termed solaria, or 
‘solar air-baths,’ that is, permitting them to lie naked upon the bed 
or floor, free from the encumbrance of swaddling clothes, so that their 
bodies may be thoroughly brought under the i=fluence, for some 
period of the day, of good air and bright sunlight.” 


In this we most thoroughly agree; it is a wise and sagacious 
observation, and we trust mothers will see to it. But the sun-air 
bath should be considered a permanent sanitary appliance. We 
have the water cure, the hot-air bath—why is not this useful and 
remedial appliance supplemented by the solaria? If a man can 
afford to spend a couple of hours a day in the suditorium, is there 
any reason why he may not air himself in the fuli rays of the sun ? 
Greatly as we appreciate the health-giving value of water and dry 
air upon the skin, we think that the addition of sunlight would 
prove valuable, Even in London, apartments ceustructed of glass 
may be built in the full light of his golden beams, high up in the 
topmost story. We make a present of the suggestion to the 
proprietor of some future “ Hummums.” 

Whilst we endorse to the full the beneficent value of the sun- 
beam upon organic life, we confess to receive with some misgivings 
many of the curious effects attributed by some writers to the lunar 
ray. It is evident that Dr. Winslow quotes them with some mis- 
givings ; for ourselves, we confess we put little faith in the opinions 
of the elder physicians with respect to the moon’s influence upon 
disease. We know that the heat emitted by her is scarcely appre- 
ciable by the most delicate instruments. It seems, therefore, very 
doubtful whether any faith can be placed in alleged “ moon- 
strokes.” The chemical value of the rays of the moon we know 
nothing about ; and there is too much of that vague reasoning, or 
rather want of reasoning, which distinguished the old astrologers 
in all matters where the moon’s influence upon the periodicity of 
disease is concerned, to carry much weight with it, even when 
endorsed by the elder physicians. 

The chapter on the alleged influence of the moon on the insane 
is worthy of an attentive perusal, inasmuch as it comes from 
a writer who is master of the subject. Whether Dr. Winslow is 
right or not in attaching any value to the opinions of Dr. Mead, an 
old court physician, in days when court physicians were implicitly 
believed, whatever they may have said, may be a matter of question ; 
but we should not think of doubting the value of anything he may 
say when giving his own observations with reference to the insane, 
The fact that there are periodical changes in the moon and 
periodical changes in the mental condition of the insane proves 
nothing ; even the very foundation of a proof is not laid unless it is 
clearly made out that these periodical changes of the one are 
identical in point of time with those of the other. It would be 
easy to do this, but no one has done it; the opinions of even the 
great Pinel on such a subject lacking such proof are simply value- 
less. Dr. Winslow, it is clear, does not attribute the lucid 
intervals of the insane to lunar influence, but to much more intel- 
ligible physical causes. That the insane do become sleepless and 
excited at the full of the moon may be expected. Indeed, Dr. 
Winslow says that the matron of his own asylum has observed this 
to have been the case. for these last five years; but this perturbed 
condition Dr. Winslow sufficiently accounts for in the following 
sensible remarks ;— 


“In certain forms of insanity, particularly those characterized by 
illusions of the senses or hallucinations of the mind, how materially 
' affected the patients are by the kind and degree of light admitted into 
their chambers! If exposed to a great degree of natural or artificial 
light, the hallucinations often become painfully intensified. Sleepless- 
ness often arises, and dormant, morbid visual and aural conditions, 
formerly in a latent state, become actively developed. Patients 
affected with distressing delusion often imagine everything they see has 
assumed the form of a terrible spectral image.” 


Even in the sanest individuals the appearance of nature at the 
full of the moon always excites the imagination. In the dim, 
half-discovered objects that surround us, the imagination, especially 
if it be a poetical one, is led to form innumerable pictures. How 
much more, then, may we expect from minds built up of delusions 
and illusions ? Whether or not certain meteorological conditions, 
resulting from the varying phases of the moon, may have any effect 
upon the human nervous system, especially of those mentally 
afflicted, is we think altogether a debatable point, and one upon 
which there is no precise or reliable evidence. The whole chapter 
on the physiological influence of light is treated by Dr. Winslow 
in a very philosophical spirit, and is full of the deepest interest, 
indeed the book affords a collection of facts which will command 
the attention of all sanitarians, and the conclusions the author draws 
from them will certainly obtain their approval. 











NEW NOVELS.* 


We have fairly given up “ New Nobility.” It is a puzzle that 
we have been utterly unable to solve, although we read the book 
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carefully through from beginning to end. We began by asking 
ourselves what motive could have induced the author to write such 
a book, and what madness led him to hope that anybody would read 
it ; and we closed the third volume with our question unanswered. 
The author begins with a fine expression of contempt for that 
portion of the middle classes which has raised itself to the threshold 
of what is generally spoken of as good society, and he then drags 
out certain individuals of the hated body upon whom he vents all 
the spleen he can command. Have we here the solution of the 
enigma, and is Mr. Benedick Whipem wreaking vengeance 
upon those who have snubbed and offended him, instead of 
punishing sin or rewarding virtue after the orthodox manner of 
novelists? Is the whole affair a nuisance rather than a novel? If 
the author has been offended in the way we surmise, the guilty 
rsons have a great deal to answer for if only for this farago of 
rubbish which they inflict upon the public, and in comparison with 
which the penny romances are instructive and elevating literature. 
It is, at all events, some satisfaction to find that upon paper, 
at least, the ends of these persons are miserable. Bristow, one of 
these unhappy people, who has done something dreadful—we 
don’t exactly know what—suffers in his own person and family 
enough to atone for the sins of a moderately-sized parish. His 
overness is seduced by a clergyman, and commits suicide ; 
his daughter runs away with a low schoolmaster ; he is himself dis- 
covered to be a bigamist; he loses al] his property from a de- 
fective title, and at last has the misery of seeing his wife run off with 
a guardsman. We cannot be expected here to pursue his fate further, 
but our readers may rest assured that his end was of an appropri- 
ately miserable character. Ward, another of the miscreants, who 
also loses his land, is subjected to misfortunes very like Bristow’s, 
only that his daughter makes a worse match than Miss Bristow’s 
even, by getting privately married to a footman. We should also 
mention that we are introduced to a scene in a London brothel, 
where Alice, a rustic beauty, has been entrapped by a forged letter 
from her lover ; and, just as her position has become dangerous, she is 
protected by two mysterious strangers, who remove her in one of those 
ually mysterious carriages which are always round the corner. 
There is also a little law and a little romance. The law merely 
consists in the appearance of the hero as a petty sessions’ advocate, 
defending an old woman for stealing chestnuts, and the romance 
consists of the old concealed birth, baronetcy, and mole dodge. The 
love, however, is rather odd in its way ; Alice and Harry Cleveland 
are attached lovers, but see nothing of one another for four years 
after the brothel adventure. The love of the young gentleman 
had not diminished, although he found himself smitten with 
another young lady named Laura. Just, however, as he has ex- 
plained to Laura that his affection for Alice places a marriage with 
her out of his power, Laura removes the difficulty by explaining 
that she, after all, is Alice. The author's contempt for upstart 
tradespeople is only to be equalled by his admiration for the real 
upper ten ; and, when we see the sort of persons he describes them, 
we cannot be much surprised at it. The following extract from a 
conversation between a ladyand gentleman in Rotten-row, where, by 
the way, the author will have us believe, the aristocracy conduct 
most of their affairs on horseback, is particularly instructive. Miss 
Henrietta Macdonald and Sir Reginald Woolsley meet in the 
Row on horseback, and thus discourse concerning certain difficulties 
that have been discovered with respect to the lady’s parentage :— 


** You speak in parables,’ said Sir Reginald. “ What can it all 
mean ?’ 

“*It means, Sir Reginald, that my pedigree is obscure, and that I 
may be the protégée of Captain MacDonald instead of his daughter; 
and society, you knx w, is so virtuous that it cannot brook a genealogy 
that is not complete in every link, from the founder of the family to 
its latest sclon—accomplishments, manners, education, personal virtue, 
are as nothing if the pedigree be faulty.’ 

“Sir Reginald smiled. 

Pas ‘Is mankind so perfect, then?’ he asked, somewhat in a musing 
ne. 

“ * So perfect!’ answered Hetty. 

“* At all events,’ said Sir Regivald, ‘I hope you will give me credit 
for a better heart than can belong to these persons whore estranged a 
from you.’ 

m * You honour me,’ replied Henrietta. 

*I would honour you, if I knew how,’ said the knight ; ‘and if it 
were to be accomplished by the offer of—of—’ 

Stay, I beseech you,’ said Hetty ; ‘1 will not suffer myself to be 
tempted farther than my powers of endurance; look upon me as no 
one, or as one who once flourished within the garden of society.’ 

a As its sweetest flower,’ said Reginald. 

Hi Henceforth to blossom upon the wild heath,’ continued Hetty, 
ae appearing to notice the compliment s0 adroitly addressed 

er. 

“ ‘A 4 2 . . . . 
Resins - you will give your false friends the triamph,’ said Sir 

“*T will concede to them the ground I ean no | intain,’ 
answered Hetty. ‘O, it was cruel, cruel, to wrong a th aati 

“ And, as she spoke, she scarcely suppressed the tears that forced 
themselves to her eyes. 

“* And so you will waste your sweetness on the desert air, and blush 
unseen,’ said the knight. ; 

“ * Don’t mock me, Sir Reginald.’ 

** * Nay, by my honour! I but regret that you should suffer yourself 
> be Ne by the breath of envious rivals; for envy sh has 

one this,’ ” 


This is a picture too life-like to be given by any one outside 
the pale of that society which it describes, and more than accounts 


for the natural disgust which any connection with common 
people must excite in a person of the author's refinement. Still, 
however reasonable this disgust may be, we are at a loss to conceive 
what interest the public can possibly have in it that they should 
have foisted upon them three volumes of as utter nonsense as ever 
rotted unread upon the shelves of a circulating library. 

The Tallants of Barton is one of those pleasant novels which 
abound in common sense, and yet are not wanting in that senti- 
ment and romance so necessary to the success of a work of fiction, 
The plot in the book before us is remarkable for the care and 
ingenuity with which it is developed, and for skill shown in 
grouping the characters, so as to present in many instances very 
striking and admirable contrasts. There is, perhaps, an over- 
crowding both of characters and incidents, but that is no ve 
serious fault, and is more than compensated for by the individuality 
with which each is marked. The Tallants of Barton comprise three 
persons: Mr. Tuallant, senior, a very model of a successful manu- 
facturer ; his son Richard Tallant ; and his daughter Phebe. Old 
Mr. Tallant had amassed a considerable fortune in the iron trade, 
and is a hard-headed sensible man with but one weakness, a desire 
of displaying that wealth which he had created, by way of an in- 
dignant protest against any attempts on the part of those who 
were better born to look down upon his low origin. In all but this 
he is a fine, honourable, straightforward old English gentleman. 
Richard Tallant is as unlike his father as it would be possible to 
conceive, and is a fair type of those young men frequently seen 
in real life, who are willing enough to enjoy the wealth which 
others have provided for them, but, vain of their own superior 
education and advantages, hold their parents in contempt, and give 
themselves airs which they imagine to be peculiar to the higher 
classes, whose vices at all events they emulate. The fortunes of 
Richard Tallant occupy no small portion of Mr. Hatton’s novel. 
Among the advantages which he derived from his University 
career, was the acquaintance of Mr. Shuffleton Gibbs, the villain of 
the story, who leads him into one excess after another, and then 
murders him. For this crime Mr. Gibbs is very properly hanged. 
Concerning Phoebe Tallant we can only say that, like all other 
heroines, she is involved not only in love but in mystery. The love 
progresses favourably, and the mystery is of course satisfactorily 
explained ; but the explanation is one of those secrets which it 
would be unfair to the author to divulge, and we promise our 
readers a fair treat if they will only take the book and investigate 
it for themselves, 

Although the author of “Briars and Thorns” draws rather 
heavily upon misunderstandings, accidents, and villany in the con- 
struction of her plot, it must be admitted that she has produced a 
most entertaining novel. The book opens, however, with one of 
those undesirable narrative dialogues which have a dangerous 
tendency to disgust rather than to interest a reader. Everybody 
knows with what a feeling of dread most playgoers observe the 
entrance of the two chairs which precede the heavy narrative of 
the heavy father, who having informed the heroine, whom he hands 
to a chair, that “It is now, my dear, just seventeen years since, 
proceeds to give the young lady a great deal of information which 
she must necessarily have known before, and which she meets by 
monosyllabic replies. The author of “ Briars and Thorns” follows 
this very bad example, and will have old Mr. Travers tell to his 
son Captain Travers, in one of those two-chair discourses, the 
different stages by which the family have advanced to the brink of 
positive ruin, and that the only means of safety lies in a marriage 

between Captain Travers and his cousin, the rich heiress Miss 
Sybilla Harcourt. This introduction over, the tale proceeds 
pleasantly enough. Captain Travers and Sybilla get married, but 
suddenly discover that through the defalcation of the lady’s trustee 
she is penniless. The gallant captain afterwards deserts his wife 
and runs away with a Mrs, Watson, whom, as Gabrielle Esmond, 
he had jilted in order that he might obey his father’s wishes and 
marry Sybilla. The deserted wife then falls in love with Captain 
Chetwynd, and advertises largely for the news of her husband's 
death. After a good deal of disappointment in her search, she is 
at length rewarded by hearing that Captain Travers has been 
killed abroad. Just as she is on the point of marrying Captain 
Chetwynd, however, Travers turns up, and of course stops the 
proceedings. Happiness is thus entirely put out of the question 
for a time, but is restored through the murder of Captain Travers 
by the hand of a woman whom he had married some time before 
in Scotland and deserted, and the wedding of Captain Chetwynd 
and Sybilla. This is but a very slight description of the plot, which 
is worked out with very considerable ingenuity and ability, and told 
in easy and graceful language. 








THE EXPLOITS OF EXPLORERS.* 


TuE rapid development of geographical knowledge daily assumes 
a more startling character ; unknown regions are stripped of their 
mysterious shroud, and their physical features, as well as their 
ethnology, are forcibly and accurately described. Until within 4 
comparatively recent period we were ignorant of much that was 
known to the ancients, and though many facts were handed down 
from generation to generation as so many traditionary fancies, 
subsequent investigations have shown them to be closely allied 
with truth. Thus Ptolemy laid down the sources of the Nile as 








* The Joarnal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XXXVI. 1866. 


| Edited by the Assistant-Secretary. London: John Murray. 
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being contained in two immense lakes, and though the explora- 
tions of Speke and Grant and Baker have somewhat disarranged 
his positions, it is impossible not to be convinced that his informa- 
tion was derived from very reliable sources. Much, if not all, of 
this information was probably derived from the Hindoos, between 
whom and the tribes in the interior of Africa there is supposed to 
have been great trade in ancient times. Even Herodotus mentions 
the two sources of the Nile, though his statements appear to have 
no other foundation than the mere dual character of the head- 
waters of the river. But though, as we have seen, there was much 
correctness in ancient geography, especially as related to the 
interior of Africa, in modern times, when geographers thought 
their knowledge so much superior to that possessed by Ptolemy 
and others in those remote ages, the lakes were omitted from our 
maps, though nothing was inserted in their stead. The popular 
idea that the interior of Africa was a vast desert became so general 
that not only were the Nilotic lakes ignored, but in 1849 Lake 
Ngami was also erased from our maps at the time when Dr. 
Livingstone was discovering it in the very place to which it had 
been assigned by native report. 
geography has therefore made considerable progress, as explorers 





its tributary, the Aquiry, far away to the south, and 
found that the Madre de Dios, instead of being the head-water of 
the Puris, is probably that of the Madeira. Between the Madre 
de Dios, however, and the mouth of the Madeira there are numerous 
rapids, which would prevent complete navigable communication 
between Southern Peru and the Amazons by this route ; but these 
are often many hundreds of miles apart, so that the future may 
see them rendered innocuous, and the difficulties obviated by 
means of canals, just as the North Americans have evaded Niagara. 
The great plains of the Amazons are believed by many to form 
what will prove to be the great country of the future, and now the 
tide of cultivation is setting in, redeeming immense tracts of fertile 
land from the useless forest, and causing them to produce articles 
for European commerce. Of these, the india-rubber is the best 
quality found in any part of the world, and its cultivation is being 
carried on with energy and success by numerous settlers as they 
advance up the river or its tributaries. The Purfis, which Mr. 
Chandless explored and mapped, is unobstructed by any rapids, 


_ and flows through a rich alluvial plain, so thickly wooded that he 


So far as Africa is concerned, | 


have laid down by actual observation the positions of the most | 
striking physical features, and opened to our knowledge vast | 


regions of the interior. But though the chief interest of geo- 
graphers has certainly been centred on Africa, the Royal 
Geographical Society's Journal shows us that most important 


additions have also been made to our knowledge of the unexplored , 


portions of Asia, South America, and Australia. 

Sir Samuel Baker’s great exploit of penetrating from the north 
to the Albert Nyanza, a feat which had never before been accom- 
plished, is necessarily explained at full length ; but we need not 
here make any detailed allusion to labours which have earned for 
him and his heroic wife undying honour, and of which his country- 
men are proud. His narrative, so full of thrilling interest, has been 
sufficiently long before the public to secure appreciation, and there 
are few who are not now thoroughly acquainted with the dreary 
pilgrimage of the brave man and his devoted wife, with their 
privations, their successes, and subsequent honours. The map 
which accompanies his paper in the Journal deserves especial com- 
mendation for the great clearness with which it lays down the exact 
topography of that part of inner Africa which he traversed, and 
which shows the lake, river, and mountain systems. 

The Journal before us contains another paper on Africa which, 
though inferior in interest to that of Sir S. Baker, has yet claimed 
a vast amount of attention—we allude to that of M. Du Chaillu. 
This energetic explorer was, unfortunately, not so successful as Sir 
S. Baker, but he was nevertheless enabled to do much towards 


revealing the interior of the most difficult part of Africa that yet , 


remained to be opened to our knowledge. Besides taking and 
working out an enormous number of invaluable astronomical 
observations, he has made most important additions to what we 
knew about the natural history of Western Equatorial Africa. 


M. Dn Chaillu’s reputation has chiefly been gained by the remark- , 


able revelations he has made of the strange animal products of 
that part of the continent ; and though after his first wanderings 
his accounts of what he had seen were met by a spirit of hostile 
criticism, his second journey produced confirmatory evidence of the 
truth of his assertions. Science must rejoice at having in M. Du 
Chaillu a devotee who revenged himself on his critics by returning 


could nowhere obtain a view of the surrounding country. The 
plains of the Amazons appear to be of unsurpassing fertility, and 
the soil is often found to the depth of twenty feet to be formed of 
the richest mould. This immense region is very thinly inhabited, 
chiefly by Indians. Some of these tribes, with whom Mr. Chand- 
less came in contact, were so far removed from civilization that 
they still use their primitive stone hatchets. Mr. Chandless well 
deserved the gold medal which the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded him last year, for, besides the almost superhuman feat he 
achieved in ascending the Purfis and its tributary, the Aquiry, he 
has settled a problem that has been a mystery for ages, and has 
opened to our view some part of that vast interior of South 
America which had never before been penetrated by the traveller. 
His travels, which were undertaken at his own risk and at his sole 
expense, must have some very substantial and scientific results, 
and for their correctness, boldness, and magnitude, cannot be too 
highly appreciated. We have reason to believe that Mr. Chandless 
has again started for the Amazons, but when he left England he 
had not decided whether he should explore the Jurud or the 
Madeira. 

Besides a valuable paper on the “ York Peninsula in Australia,” 
by Mr. Jardine, the present Geographical Journal contains one of 
much interest on the “ Exploration of the North Polar Region,” by 
Captain Sherard Osborn. Captain Osborn is anxious that another 
Polar expedition should be sent out, under Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, 
for the exploration of the lands around the North Pole, and to 
determine whether that immense unknown region is simply a cold 
dreary waste, or whether it is a productive tract teeming with life. 
So many expeditions-have met with disaster in the Polar Seas that 
the public is apt to deprecate any further attempt at their explora- 
tion; but Captain Sherard Osborn, and many of his brother 
Arctic travellers, are enthusiastic in their endeavours to complete 
the record of Arctic discovery, and are anxious that the honour of 
this completion should not be taken from England. Among 
common sailors the Polar expeditions are, oddly enough, extremely 


| popular, and should another be organized for reaching the North 


to the scene of his former labours, and there working out his , 


acquittal from imposition. 

But, whatever interest might attach to these African labours, the 
greatest scientific feat of the geographical year as represented in 
the Journal just published was the ascent of the River Purfis by 
Mr. Chandless. This river, which is one of the most important 
tributaries of the Amazons, and falls into the latter at a distance of 
1,100 miles from the sea, was ascendéd by Mr. Chandless for a 
distance of nearly 1,900 miles. This was a feat which the kings of 
Spain and the Indies had attempted in vain to accomplish, and in 
which the Brazilian Government had also been unsuccessful. The 


Pole, there will be no lack of willing hands to bring it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

There are several other papers in the Journal of much interest 
and value ; but our space prevents a longer notice of their merits. 
Together they form a volume of immense scientific importance, and 
show that the Royal Geographical Society is relaxing none of its 


| energy in prosecuting scientific discovery in al! quarters of the 


object of these expeditions was to determine whether or not the | 


Puriis was a navigable stream ; because, if the rumoured inoscula- 
tion of a tributary of the Puris with the great river Madeira 
should be proved to exist, it would have been of incalculable value 
to Brazilian commerce. The result of Mr. Chandless’s explorations 
has, however, dispelled the hopes that were entertained of making 
the Puri available for the practical purposes of commerce, chiefly 
because of its excessively tortuous course. It was surmised that 
the South Peruvian river, the Madre de Dios, was the head-water 
of the Puri ; and, should this prove to be the fact, it was expected 
that the rich productions of the eastern slopes of the Andes could 


reach the Atlantic by a much easier mode of transit than that of | 


transporting them across the mountains for shipment. That explora- 
tion would ultimately prove the navigable river, the Madre de 
Dios, to be the head-water of the Purfis was thoroughly believed in 
by the Peruvians, and especially those whose interests would be 
served by the discovery of a channel of communication through 
Brazil with Europe. The people of Cuzco, the ancient capital of 
the Incas, were particularly sanguine that this discovery would 
reinstate their fine old city in the proud position that has now been 
assumed by its lath-and-plaster opponent, Lima. In this belief a 
Peruvian priest not many years since wrote a work on the “ Bril- 
liant Future of Cuzco,” in which he showed the advantages to be 
derived from a channel of commerce between eastern Peru 
and the Amazons. Though Mr. Chandless has proved that the 
Puris itself ends north of the Madre de Dios, he traced 


world. 








IRISH HOMES AND IRISH HEARTS.* 


Tu1s volume, albeit it treats of a Roman Catholic organization, 
and occasionally casts a look backwards on the wrongs of Ireland, 
is full of interest to all who are concerned for the welfare of the 
poor. In whatever other respects the Irish mind may show itself 
deficient in that practical character which Englishmen possess to 
such a degree, it must be owned that it has shown neither want of 
skill, nor energy, nor perseverance in the efforts it has made for the 
education of the poor, for the comfort of the sick, for the reforma- 
tion of prisoners. It is now little more than a century ago since 
Miss Nano Nagle, of Cork, undertook to found « school for poor 
children. She had nothing to aid her but her zeal, and her ante- 
cedents were of a kind most likely to unfit her for such laborious, 
and, at that time, perilous work. In her childhood she was way- 
ward, in her early womanhood she delighted in the gaieties of life, 


| and she was in the midst of all the splendour of Parisian life when 





the thought came to her that there was noble work to be done, to 
which she had not as yet given a thought. She was returning 
home from a grand ball, when her attention was arrested by a 
group of people standing at a church door—poor working people 
who were waiting for the church door to be opened that they might 
hear the first mass before going to their daily labour. “ The silent 
lesson,” says Miss Taylor, “ went with powerful force to Miss 
Nagle’s heart. When she and they, she mused, should stand before 
the Judgment-seat to give an account of their time, how different 
would their answer be! ‘Tears flowed from her eyes, and she 
resolved from that moment, God should be to her all in all.” Out 
of these tears, not long afterwards, rose a poor school of thirty 








* Irish Homes and Irish Hearts. By Fanny Taylor, Author of “ Eastern 
Hospitals,” ‘‘ Tyborne,”’ ‘* Religious Orders,” &c, London : Longmans, 
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scholars, which before nine months were over had increased to two 
hundred. The one school developed shortly afterwards into five, 
and Miss Nagle’s success was so great, that her only sorrow was 
lest the fabric which she had raised should, at her death, fall to the 
und. 
eT avert such a misfortune she formed the idea of inviting a 
religious community to come over from France and undertake the 
work which had so far prospered. Application was made to the 
Ursuline house in Paris; but the French nuns shrank from 
encountering the penal laws which were then in force in Ireland, 
and all they Bera do was to receive and train Irish ladies who 
might afterwards form a community of their own. Accordingly 
four young ladies entered the novitiate in 1769, and in 1771 set 
out on their return to Ireland, leaving the poor Ursulines who had 
trained them for their work to encounter far greater perils even 
than the Irish penal laws, in the revolution which was to shake 
France to its centre, and send fire and sword throughout Europe. 
But, more Hibernico, it was found when the four Irish Ursulines 
landed in Cork that the rules of their order forbade them to devote 
themselves exclusively to the poor, though poor-schools are attached 
to each of their convents, and that they were therefore useless for 
the purpose for which they had passed through a two years’ novi- 
tiate. The services Miss Nagle wanted they could not render her. 
But their labour was not lost. The children of the gentry were in 
as much need of home education as the children of the poor, 
though the poor could not, as the gentry could, send their children 
abroad to be educated. Thus the Ursuline convent in Cork, of 
which Thackeray gave so pleasant a description in his Irish Sketch- 
book, was established, while Miss Nagle, and some friends who 
were prepared to join the Ursulines when they came, consoled 
themselves by founding the order of the “ Presentation.” This 
order was exclusively devoted to the education of the poor ; and 
though only ninety years have elapsed since its foundation on 
Christmas-day, 1777, it has now about fifty houses in Ireland and 
thirteen in Newfoundland, while it is also established in England, 
Madras, and Australia. 
We have been surprised, in reading Miss Taylor’s book, to 
observe how spontaneous has been the growth of the religious 
orders in Ireland, and how almost exclusively it has tended in a 
practical direction. Ireland has fewer contemplative orders than 
any Catholic country in Europe. Even in England, where the 
Roman Catholics are a small minority, there are more contem- 
plative orders than in the sister country. Ireland has her Sisters 
of Charity, but they are an order of Irish growth, perfectly inde- 
pendent of the Continental orders. The Sisters of Mercy, again, 
are wholly Irish, and they have covered the sister country with a 
perfect network of charitable institutions, so that there is hardly 
a town in which the order has nota house. Like the Sisters of 
Charity, they are ready to minister to any form of human suffer- 
ings ; and it is their house at Golden Bridge which has become so 
celebrated as contributing, in a marked degree, to the success of 
the Irish system of criminal reformation. One of their great 
works is the Mater Misericordiz Hospital in Dublin, established 
in 1861. The idea of its creation originated with the Sisters, who 
were so willing to undertake the task of nursing the sick that they 
gave £10,000 towards its expenses, and then set themselves to 
work to raise more money for the same purpose by begging, and 
succeeded in collecting £17,000. Their own living does not cost 
the hospital a single shilling, and we learn, on the authority of the 
Government Inspector of Hospitals, that it is kept scrupulously 
clean ; that its ventilation and all other internal arrangements seem 
admirable ; the ea are admitted without any recommenda- 
tion other than the fitness of the case for admission, and that the 
hospital promises, when completed, to be one of the finest 
in Europe. But, alas! even to the picture which Miss Taylor 
paints of the charitable houses which have sprung up with such 
alacrity all over Ireland, there is often a terrible reverse. Let 
charity do what it will there is still a residuum of misery which is 
appalling. 
reland is a nation without industry, not because the people will 
not work, but because they cannot. “It is no wonder the people 
emigrate,” writes our author, speaking of the country about Oran- 
more, “there is nothing for them to do; the cry of no work is 


Wherever she went she seems to have found the same want. “ The 
nay of the people at Kenmare is great, arising chiefly from the 
act that there is no work—the sad, sad cry which so continually 
reaches one’s ears in Ireland.” It is no wonder under such a state 
of things that we have always an “ Irish difficulty ” on hand. Miss 


Taylor was in Ireland shortly before the Fenian outbreak, and | 


during her stay lived entirely amongst the Irish who are resident 


in the country, and rarely quit it. She says that wherever she | 
went she found that Fenianism was disliked, feared, and disapproved | 


of, as being both unwise from a political point of view, and wrong 
morally. . Her Irish friends were, one and all, loyal to the Govern- 
ment ; “ but,” she says, “I must confess it was the loyalty of the 
head, not that of the heart ; and I believe the great cause of 
Treland’s miseries may be summed up in these few words : England 
is not loved, not trusted... . . There is none of that affectionate 
loyalty which forms a greater bulwark round a country than armed 
men or ships of war. There is a universal discontent, arising from 
a vivid remembrance of the oppression of the past, and a keen 
sense of injustice in the present.” This would seem to be a 
correct view of the matter, and though it is trae that Government 
is not to be blamed for the poverty of a country so long as it does 
nothing to shackle its liberty or check its industry, English Govern- 





—. 





ments have in past times been so officious in other respects : 
is not anki, say the people should continue to ond Prev > 
the source of their misfortunes. Miss Taylor attributes much of 
the disaffection to the Established Church and to Souperism, and 
says especially with regard to the latter that the evil it does in 
estranging the two nations is incalculable. “It is perpetually 

utting English people in an irritating light before the eyes of the 

rish.” A movement which originated in the time of the famine 
and whose object is to purchase the conversion of the people to the 
Protestant religion, cannot have a soothing influence. It is, in 
fact, a form of persecution, and a very aggravating one, It is true 
the Government is not to be blamed for it, and Parliament cannot 

revent it; but there is no doubt it tells against us, and it is 
important that the only form in which English money flows into 
Ireland gratuitously is one so offensive to the strongest prejudices 
of the people. But enough of this painful subject. Let us sa 
in concluding our notice of Miss Taylor’s book, that it is admirably 
written, and tells astory full of hope for a people who with immense 
drawbacks, have been able in so short a time to produce such lasting 
testimonies of the warmth of the Irish heart. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Studies from the Antique, and Sketches from Nature. Second 
Edition. By Charles Mackay. (London: Virtue & Co.)—The admirers 
of Dr. Mackay’s poetry will be glad to welcome a second edition of his 
“Studies from the Antique.” The name of Dr. Mackay is chiefly 
associated with his songs ; but he has given to the world many works, 
all evidencing a high poetic faculty. We need but indicate the 
‘** Eumenides,” ** Proteus,” and “ Astrea” to justify our opinion. Of 
these “ studies ”’ that entitled “‘ Proteus” may be pronounced the best. 
It is full of music, and the moral it conveys is impressive and just. 
With the ‘Studies,’ are incorporated a series of poems called 
“ Sketches from Nature.” They are chiefly domestic; and, with a few 
exceptions, are remarkable for their polish, delicacy, and graceful 
treatment. We confidently recommend this volume to our readers as 
containing specimens of thoroughly intellectual and original poetry. 

Words Spelled in Two or More Ways by Different Authors; with an 
Attempt to Settle their Orthography. By Robert Sullivan, LL.D., T.C.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. (Longmans & Co., and Groombridge & Sons.) 
The Common Sense of English Orthography : a Guide to the Spelling of 
Doubtful and Difficult Words. By E. Jones. (F. Pitman.) Prize Essay 
on Education. By the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A. (Longmans.)— 
Dr. Sullivan’s thoughtful little production is by far the best of these 
books. The endeavonr is to fix the orthography of those words which are 
written in two or more ways by different authors, or which have 
acquired a modern form of spelling, and in eachcase the author points out 
that which should be preferred. The reputation to which the learned 
author has already attained gives the book an authority which is by 
no means its least recommendation.—Mr. E. Jones’ book may be a 
valuable aid in the spelling of doubtful words, but we wish he would 
let simple ones alone ; “ addressed,” “ fixed,” and “ distinguished,” do 
quite well enough in their existing shape not to require any change into 
“ addrest,” “ fixt,” and “ distinguisht.”—Mr. Molesworth’s essay is the 
one out of fifty on the same subject which obtained the prize of £50 
offered by Dr. Emerton, President of the English International College 
at Hanwell. This essay is written with considerable fluency, but it 
adds nothing to what is already known upon the subject calling for 
especial notice. 

Meals for the Million. By “ Crefydd,” authoress of “ Family Fare.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—‘‘ Crefydd” writes here for that very 
large class of persons whose incomes vary from £100 to £250 a year. 
She looks upon strict economy as a necessity with them, and whilst 
she seems to avoid receipts for expensive luxuries, she proves rather 
satisfactorily that economy and comfort may go very well together if 
only guided by judicious management. The authoress gives a list of 
upwards of a hundred and twenty different dinners, which are 
certainly good and probably cheap, and she concludes her book with a 
collection of ** things to be remembered,” which every person engaged 
in housekeeping ought to remember. ’ 

The Christian Year Book. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—This 
volume presents in rather an extended form the statistics of the prin- 
cipal societies engaged in the work of evangelization, and shows the 


| agencies in operation, and their fields of labour. The book ought to 


repeated here more sadly than ever, and the poverty is extreme.” | be found very useful by the large number of persons who are interested 


in the subject. 

The Law of the Building of Churches, Parsonages, and Schools. By 
Charles Francis Trower, Esq., M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late Seoretary of 
Presentations to Lord Chancellor Westbury.—This manual is arranged 
and written with a care and ability which cannot fail to recommend 
it to such lawyers and Churchmen as are interested in the building 


| or alteration of churches. We fear, however, that in some cases the 


author has considerably impaired the value of his work by touching 
very lightly upon branches of his subject which really call for a most 


careful examination. The statutes referring to mortmain and chari- 


| table uses we should have fancied would receive a considerable share 


of the attention of a writer upon such a subject as this, yet Mr. 
Trower dismisses them very lightly indeed. On the other hand, 
however, more recent Acts regulating church building have been 
treated at some length and with considerable ability. é 
We have to acknowledge :—Durham’s Decimal Key for Simplifying 
all Ordinary Arithmetical Operations, revised and compiled by Robert 
Clark Dunham ;—Among the Masses, or Work in the Wynds, by the 
Rev. D. Maccoll (T. Nelson & Sons) ;—The Official Correspondence of 
the Claims of the United States in respect to the « Alabama,” (Long- 
mans) ;—Church Life, its Grounds and Obligations, by the Author of 
“ Ecclesia Dei” (A. Strahan) ;—The Young Man Setting Out in Life, 


| by William Guest, F.G.8. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ;—Arithmetic 
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fur the Use of Schools, by R. D. Beasley, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Allicia 
Grey, or the Decision, by G. M. Sterne (Longmans) ;—No. 25 of The 
Last Chronicle: of Barset, by Anthony Trollope (Smith & Elder) ;— 
The Distribution of Parliamentary Borough Constituencies compared 
with the Actual Distribution of Towns respectively in Northern, Mid- 
land, and Southern England, by Thomas.J. Irving (Ridgway) ;—The 
Kingdom not of this World, a letter to the Rev. Canon Seymour, M.A., 
by James Wayland Joyce, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—A Reply to a Letter 
of the Lord Bishop of Cape Town, by Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop 
of St. David’s (Rivingtons) ;—Tracts for the Day, essays on theological 
subjects by various authors; No. 2, Purgatory, edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. (Longmans) ;—Modern Puffing, a paper by 
Peregrine Puffendorff, second edition (Hodges, Smith, & Co., Dublin) ; 
—A Protestant Prayer-book Wanted (W. J. Johnson) ;—Annual Report 
of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation Society (H. Armour & Co.) ;— 
Prize Essay on * Search” (Booth) ;—Our New Vicar, or Plain Words 
on Ritual and Parish Work, by the Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell, LL.D., 
Rural Dean and Vicar of Egham (Bell & Daldy) ;—and Anti-Slavery 
Addresses of 1844 and 1845, by Solomon Portland Chase and Charles 
Dexter Cleveland (Sampson Low & Son). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Ir is a strange reflection that the remains of one of the greatest of 
English novelists may possibly have been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, and carried down to God knows what strange region of volcanic 
fire or abysmal darkness. Yet this may not improbably have been 
the fate of the mortal relics of Henry Fielding. It is well known that 
in June, 1754, the author of ‘Tom Jones,” then in the last stage of a 
complicated disease resulting from his dissipated life, left England for 
Lisbon, where he died in the October of the same year, at the age of 
forty-seven. He was buried in the Protestant cemetery of the Lusi- 
tanian capital; but just a year afterwards the terrible earthquake 
occurred which laid the greater part of Lisbon in ashes, and the Pro- 
testant burying-ground suffered seriously. The Lisbon correspondent 
of the Daily News, writing on the 14th inst., remarks that “it is not 
at all certain that the bones of the great novelist lie under that heavy 
stone monument with the tasteless Latin inscription’? which was 
erected, about five-and-twenty years ago, by a committee of British 
merchants. Tradition, it is true, pointed out the locality of Fielding’s 
grave; but the ground, or its contents, may have got jumbled in 
the great upheaval, or the remains of the novelist may have been 
swallowed “full fathom five” below the surface. “ It is astonishing,” 
observes the correspondent in question, “ how little is known, or has 
been written, respecting the closing scenes of the life of the father of 
our English novel.” We may add that a really good and complete 
edition of the works of the British novelists is a thing which is greatly 
wanted, and which some publisher of enterprise should at once set 
abont. 

We regret to learn that the health of Sir Archibald Alison, the 
historian, is such as to excite the greatest anxiety on the part of his 
family. He has been subject to a bronchial affection for some time, 
and a few days ago a sharp attack of this complaint induced his 
medical attendants to make an examination, which disclosed the 
existence of a large tumour in the windpipe. The accounts from 
Scotland hold ont little or no hope of the patient’s recovery. Sir 
Archibald is in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Death has of late been very busy with our comic artists. It was 
only the other day that Mr. Bennett followed Leech, Paul Gray, 
and E. Morten; and now we have to record the demise of Mr. 
M‘Connell, for some years past an expert illustrator of many of the 
light and humorous periodicals of the day. He is perhaps best 
known by his sketches accompanying Mr. Sala’s “Twice Round the 
Clock.” During several years he worked together with the late Mr. 
Bennett, and he has survived him but a few weeks. He had been 
suffering for some time from a consumptive tendency, and a subscrip- 
tion was opened last autamn for enabling him to go abroad ; but the 
malady was too deep-seated to be checked, and he has passed away 
at a comparatively early age. 

A gentleman at one time intimately associated with the literary 
circles of the provinces has just been removed, in the person of Mr. 
Henry Bynner, of Birmingham. Of this gentleman the Birmingham 
Post says:— Born in: 1778, his literary tastes and linguistic powers 
brought him in contactwith the memorable men who made Birmingham 
famous a century ago. Even in his ninety-fifth year, his clear intellect 
and powerful memory enabled him to recall with readiness and accuracy 
the men, the incidents, the scenes, of eighty years ago. At an early 
age he attracted the notice of Dr. Priestley, and when quite a boy 
was assisted by the doctor in his study of languages, and was taught 
the Doctor’s shorthand in order that he might transcribe for the press 
the works which were published by the-local press: Till the riots in 
1791, Mr. Bynner was in constant intercourse with Dr. Priestley, and 
was one of the first to assist in saving some of the treasures at Fair 
Hill from the ignorant and brutal mob.” 

Mr. Hookham, the well-known librarian of Old Bond-street, whose 
establishment (recently merged in a Library Company) was a cele- 


brated place of resort in the last generation, died a few days ago, at | 


the age of eighty. He was well known and esteemed by Shelley in 
his early years. Some of Shelley’s published letters are addressed to 
im. 

Mr. ©. B. Borradaile, the editor of “ Debrett’s Peerage,” and a 
Contributor to the current literature of the day, is just dead. He was 
the son of the late Rev. Mr. Borradaile, M.A., vicar of Wandsworth. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has been giving in the New York Tribune some 
particulars of Mr. Tennyson and his beautiful seat in the Isle of Wight. 

© says :—‘* Mr, Tennyson’s sequoia (the giant of California), which 
was planted by the hand of Garibaldi, is now thriving vigorously. 
His gardener was obliged to protect it by a wire cage, and, I suspect, 
18 still a little nervous whenever a stranger approaches the illustrious 
tree, _In all the sheltered nooks of the park, snowdrops, cowslips, and 
daffodils were blooming, and one rhododendron already lit up with rosy 





fires the dark green of the ‘dry-tongued laurel.’ I shall not offend the 
Lares of Farringford by any details of the life they guard; but the 
many friends of the poet beyond the Atlantic will be satisfied to know 
that not one inch of his six feet of stature has yet been bent by time. 
He is still erect, vigorous, and full of creative life, Many a golden 
line will yet flow from that fall-voiced fountain of song.” Considering 
that Mr. Tennyson is only fifty-seven, it is not very surprising that he 
has not yet began to stoop, or that his mind should still retain its 
vigour. 

The Atheneum speaks of a letter which has recently turned up, 
wherein some account of Dr. Johnson is given by a contemporary :— 
“The Doctor had paid the writer a visit at his College, and the latter 
gives his opinion of his burly guest. He acknowledges Johnson’s 
great learning and power of expression, but says bis character ig 
marred by great deficiencies both of body and mind. Among his chief 
mental bad qualities is what a Frenchman has called an excess of ‘ the 
essence of but’—a studied detraction from the merits of every man 
mentioned in the course of the conversation.” This was certainly 
one of the characteristics of the author of the “ Contradictionary ”’— 
to repeat Hood’s joke. 

A private letter, recently received, to which the Shipping Gazette 
refers, says that no doabt now remains of the murder of Dr. Living- 
stone. This is nothing more than what we have anticipated from the 
first. 

At the sale of the library of the late Dr. Hewson, of Lincoln, at the 
rooms of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of Leicester-square, on Tuesday, 
some works on natural history were sold at the following prices :— 
Audubon’s ‘ Quadrupeds of America,” £24; Audubon’s “ Birds of 
America,’ £165; Bougery, ‘* Anatomie,” £30; Cuvier and St. Hilaire, 
* Histoire des Mammiféres,” £23; Gould’s “ Birds of Great Britain,” 
£24; Gould’s “ Birds of Burope,” £90; Gould’s “ Birds of Australia,” 
£90; Gould’s “Humming Birds,’ £76; Gould’s “ Birds of Asia,” 
£32; Gould’s **Mammals of Australia,” £39; Gray’s “Genera of 
Birds,”’ £25. 

The Sussex Hotel, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, where the gentle- 
men of the Reform League meet, is at present being made the scene 
of an odd sort of “ Sunday service,’ viz., a series of lectures) on 
** Positivism and Auguste Comte,” delivered by Mr. Richard Congreve, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, and one of the assistant- 
masters at Rugby. 

It has lately been ascertained by the friends of the late Samuel 
Rogers that for the illustrations to his “ Italy” and his volume of mis. 
cellaneous poems he paid no less than £15,000. 

A receat number of the New York Ledger contains the first chapter 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s story, ‘‘ Norwood, or Village Life 
in New England.” Mr. Beecher makes the preliminary statement :— 
*‘ Our simple story of domestic life will take us to a point intermediate 
between the rugged simplicity of mountain towns and the easier life 
of the cities.” 

It is proposed at Bristol to. get up, in connection with the Ancient 
Order of Druids, a grand amalgamated féte and gala at Stonehenge in 
the early part of July. 

The Wiltshire papers announce the death at Heytesbury, in that 
county, of Mr. John Parker, a well-known antiquarian, at the age 
of eighty-seven. 

The Rev. George Moberley, D.C.L., of Balliol College, late head 
master of Winchester School, was on Tuesday elected by the heads of 
colleges Bampton Lecturer for the year 1868. The estate provided 
for the endowment now produces £200 to each lecturer. 

The number of persons who visited the British Museum during 
1866 was as follows :— General visitors, exclusive of readers, 468,279 ; 
in 1865, 369,967; in 1864, 432,339; in 1862, 895,077. Readers: 
1866, 99,857 ; 1865, 100,271; 1861, 130,410. 

A pamphlet has just been issued in Germany, entitled “ The Entry 
of the Devil into Leipsic: a Preliminary to the End of the World, as 
Predicted by Dr. John Camming. With an Appendix on that most 
Momentous Question: How is One to demean Oneself most appro- 
propriately at the Last Judgment? A Little Book both for the Wise 
and Foolish. By One Inspired.” Doubtless there are many persons 
in England who will order copies: 

The Prussian authoress, Ludmilla. Assing, who was sentenced last 
year to imprisonment for having edited the diary of Varnhagen von 
Ense, has arrived at Berlin from Fiorence, her sentence having been 
revoked by the late amnesty. 

The well-known French novelist, Octave Feuillet, has been appointed 
librarian to the Castle at Fontainebleau. 

Mr. M. R. Hard, of the American firm of Hurd & Houghton, hag 
just arrived in England, on a tour among our publishers and authors, 
Walt Whitman is said to be preparing a new edition of his poems. 

Professor Max Miiller is translating the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmins, as preserved in the “ Rig- Veda.” 

A new novel, in three volumes, entitled ‘‘ Rupert Godwin,” by Miss 
Braddon, will appear in the course of June. 

Early in June, Miss. Jean. Ingelow will publish a new volume of 
verse, with the title, ** A Story of Doom and, Other Poems.” 

Mr. MAcMILLAN is preparing for publication a new edition of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” illustrated by Messrs. J. E. Millais and Arthur 
Hughes. 

Messrs. JAMES PaRKER & Co. have nearly ready, in 2 vols, “ An 
Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles, with an Epistle dedicatory to 
the Rev. E. B. Pasey,” by A. P. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin. The 
first volume, containing Articles I. to XXL., will be issued in the 
coarse of the present month ; the second volume, in the course of the 
present year. 

Messrs. James Nispet & Co. have in the press, “ Sermons on tho 
Miracles,” by the Rev. Arthur Roberts; and “ Devout Thoughts of 
Great Men,” being the portfolio from the Record newspaper, or 
Choice Pieces from, the Best Divines, tabulated and arranged, in 
2 vols. 

Messrs. Moxon are abont to bring out an illustrated Doré edition of 
“ Vivien” and “ Guinevere,” uniform with “Elaine.” Hach poem will 


| contain nine illustrations. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Afternoon Lectures in Literature and Art, at Dublin. 4th Series. Feap., 5s. 
Brennan (E.), Bianca: Poems and Ballads. Feap. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Bradshaw’s Handbook to the Paris Exhibition. 16mo., 1s, 6d. 
———— Anglo-Italian Pbrase-Book. 32mo., ls. 
Anglo-German Phrase-Book. 32mo., Is. 
British Juvenile (The). Vol. I. Folio, 1s. 6d, 
Carpenter (J. E.), Comic Vocalist. i8mo., 1s. 
Chorister Brothers (The). Feap., 4s. 
Church Life. By Author of “ Ecclesia Dei.” Cr. 8vo., 28. 6d. 
Dante’s Purgatorio. Translated by H. W. Longfellow. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Davis (W.), Examples and Exercises in English Parsing. Feap., 1s. 
Delitzsch (F.), Biblical Commentary on Isaiah. Vol. I. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
, System of Biblical Psychology. 8vo., 12s. 
Devout Christian’s Help (The). Edited by Rev. T.T. Carter. Part III, Easter. 
12mo., 28. 
Dickens (C.), The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dickens’s Edition. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Digby (K. H.), A Day on the Muses’ Hill. Feap., 5s. 
Dofferin ern, Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. 8vo., 
103, 6d. 
Edgar (Dr. J.), Memoir of W. D. Killen. Feap., 5s. 
Eliot (George), Novels of. New edit. Vol. I, Adam Bede, Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Family Herald (The). Vol. XXIV. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
Fenn’s Compendium of the Funds, 9th edition. By R.L. Nash. 8vo., 25s. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatiee on Physics. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 15s. 
Kennedy (G.), Father Clement. Feap., 1s. 
Knight (H. C.), No Gains without Pains. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 
Little Rift (The): a Novel. 2vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s, 
Madden (T, M.), The Spas of Belgium, Germany, &c. Cr. 8vo., 12s, 
Macfarren (G. A.), Six Lectures on Harmony. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Malan (Rev. 8. C.), Outline of the Early Jewish Church, 8vo., 18s. 
Management and Preservation of Game and Ornamental Birds. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
May and September: a Novel. By Hon. F. Walpole. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
Monro (Rev. E.), Leonardand Dennis, 2nd edit. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
Olden Stories (from Chambers’s Journa!), Imp. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Percy’s (Bp.) Folio MS. Ballads and Romances. Vol, I. 8vo., 9s. 
Ponsard (F.), Charlotte Corday: a Tragedy, with English Notes by C. Cassell. 
Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Pratt (Anne), Poisonous, Noxious, and Suspected Plants of our Fields and Woods. 
Royal 16mo., 6s. 
Rutherford (Rev. 8.), Letters of. Complete edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Sermons on the Gospels, from Easter to Trinity, By a Country Parson. New edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Sidney (P.), Arcadia; with Notes by Hain Friswell, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
—— (P.L.), Commercial Dictionary of Trade Products, New edit. Feap. 
8. 6d, 
Smith (J. W.), Manual of Common Law. 3rd edit. 12mo., 12s, 6d. 
(Rey. T.), Key-Notes of the Bible. 2nd edit. 18mo., 2s, 
Squire’s Daughter (The) and other Tales, Imp. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Sutton (T.), Romance in a Yacht. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Stabart (Rev. H.), Daily Services for Christian Households, 18mo., 1s, 
Thompson (J.), Essay on English Municipal History. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Thorns (W.J.), Hannah Lightfoot. S8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Townsend (G. H.), Manual of Dates, 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
Tyvg (8. H.), Lectures on the Law and the Gospel. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 


Webb (M.), The Penns and the Penningtons of the Seventeenth Century. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Wright (C. H.), The Fatherhood of God. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday nee. reet, Strand, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ETAMORPHOSES.—Every Night at 8, Egyptian Hall 
Piccadilly, a New Entertainment, Original and Sensational, in which are 
displayed MARVELS of INSTANTANEOUS IN VIS!BILITY, and STARTLING 
TKANSFORMATIONS in FAIRYLAND. Day Performance, Wednesday and 
Saturday at 3. Sofa Stalls, 58,; Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Acmission, 1s, Tickets at 
Mr. Mitchell’s rs Library, Old Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co. Cheapside ; 
and at the Box Office, from 10 till 5. General Manager, Mr. H. ‘Mzanine. ; 








OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGENT’S 

Y PARK.—WEDNESDAY next, MAY 29th, FIRST GENERAL EXHI. 

BITION of PLANTS and FLOWERS. Tickets to be obtained only at the Gardens 

tek bee te Austin’s Ticket Office, St, James’s Hall by orders 
CY) e Society, pri a ibiti 

age ~eaghedingd, er fi , and on the day of the Exhibition, 7s. 6d, 


AMERICAN PLANTS. Mondays, June 3rd and 10th. Tickets, 2s, 6d. each. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. The FOUR- 








TEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 


Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN, 
Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 


P ERR Y & C 0.’S 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 








ao & 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3°T 
BOSTONITE 0 6 —" 
BOSTONITE 10 Do 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITK 2 6 Do, 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. ; 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


; Sold by all Stationers, 
Wholesale, PERKY & CO., 37, Red Lion--quare, and 3, Cheapside, London, 


PATENT 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd January last, for th Bs 
tion of the E1gutu Bonvs, showed, : © declara 


1. As to the progress of the Society. 


That during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 30th June, 1966 
New Assurances for a total sum of £1,518,181 and yielding £50 497 in 
Annual Premiums, had been effected, of which sums the former exceeded by 
ga and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous period ; 
that 
izhe Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,327 per annum; and 
that 
The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on account of Bonus at the 
last Division, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 


2. As to the financial position of the Society. 


That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, were ... £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same date ......... voosee 1,343,708 19 2 





Leaving @ surplus Of ...........csssseeseeeeeres £275,830 15 6, 
and that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund 


The Available Profit was £225,530. 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 was 
recommended for division. 


3. As to the Results of the Division. 


That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixth, or £187,500—which 
fell to the Assured, would yield a 

Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, averaging 45 
per Cent., or varying, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per Cent. on the 
premiums paid since the last division ; and that the j 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would 
average 26 per Cent. of the like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the Investments and the bases cf 
the Calculations, the results of which, as above shown, are eminently favourable, 


The next Division of paste will take place in January, 1872, and Persons 
who effect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled a 
that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over late Assurers, 


Prospectuses, Forms of syepens the Report above mentioned, and a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 


Society’s Agents; or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
EsTaBLisHED 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Cepital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at 
moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly settled, 
All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s. 6d, per 
cent., whether covering buil dings, furniture, or stock, 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL RE VENUE, now amount to 
ACCUMULATED FUND. ......cccccsccsccccosscsosscoseccseseererveee £9,050,000 
ABN VUASs DEVE UR cevsicsccisessecscecsccchssceestsatalaieassscctah £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company bave been divided on seven occasions, since 
1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been viven to the Assured, 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 


AGENCIES in eyery town of importance throughout the kingdcm. F 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 


and Claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, F.C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR &6. 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May BE SECURED BY AN ANNUAL Payment oF From £3 To £6, 5s, 10 THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Loce 
Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BENEONS WATCHES and CLOCKS.—By 
appointment to 


H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Prize Meda], London, Class 833; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Cznonomerens, Kuyiess, Ferzaters, Curonocparns, &. 
CLOCKS—For Dining anv Drawixe Fooms, Carniaczs, Cxuncnss, &¢. 








special 


Fink Goup. 


PLATE ayy WORKS or ART 1n Bronzz, py Leapine ARTISTS. 


Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 


Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and €0, LUDGATE HILL, 





Paris Fxhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


JEW ELLERY-—Srrcraritizs 1x Monocrams, Crystats, Dramonps, 43D 


PRICES ayv DESCRIPTIONS, sez Ix.vstratsp Pamrputtr, Prost FREB- 
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